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J JHN JAY, LL.D., was elected the 
e) second president of the American Bible 
Society in the year 1822, having been pre- 
viously one of its vice-presidents. Owing 
to his advanced age, and infirm state of 
health, the Board dispensed with his per- 
sonal attendance at their meetings. He 
refers to this circumstance in his address 
acknowledging the honor conferred upon 
him, and which was read by his son, Peter 
A. Jay. At the sixth anniversary he says: 

“T assure the Society that although restrain- 
ed from active services by long-continued mala- 
dies, and the increasing infirmities of age, my 
attachment to this institution, and my desire to 
promote the attainment of its great and impor- 
tant objects, remain undiminished.” 

This address was eloquent, and filled 
with noble and pious sentiments. As soon 
as it had been read, the American Bible 
Society passed the following resolution :— 
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“That the Society are very much gratified at 
the choice made by the managers of the Hon. 
John Jay, as the successor of their late vener- 
able president, Dr. Boudinot, and at his kindly 
consenting to accept the appointment; and that 
the thanks of this Society be conveyed to the 
president for the excellent address which, in 
his unavoidable absence, he has been pleased 
to transmit to the present meeting.” 

Mr. Jay possessed a mind formed for 
eminence and imbued with virtue. Sel- 
dom has there been found in any Ameri- 
can citizen a more enlightened intellect, 
united toa heart of more purity. A states- 
man of transcendent abilities, he success- 


| fully managed the most weighty interests. 


of the land. His country was the idol of 
his affections, and in her history he early 
became a legislator of unswerving integ- 
rity—an advocate and counsellor of the 
most exalted standing. His wisdom and 
address united in giving him an influence 








second to no other statesman in the coun- 
cils of our nation. 

In any country Mr. Jay would have 
reached distinction ; but in his own he ac- 
quired that admiration and renown which 
the union of goodness and greatness can 
alune command. 

The ancestors of John Jay were French 
Huguenots. Augustus Jay, his grandfa- 
ther, was one of the three sons of Pierre 
Jay, an opulent merchant of La Rochelle. 
On the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, 
Pierre fled from the persecutions which 

this of Louis 
He sailed for England, the vessel 


followed insane measure 
AlY. 
containing all that remained of his fortune. 
Two sons accompanied their father, one 
of whom he had the 
during the voyage. 

man, died in England of wounds received 
at the celebrated battle of the Boyne, when 
he fought under the illustrious Count 
Schomberg, in one of the French volun- 


misfortune to lose 
The other, a brave 


teer and Protestant regiments. 

At this period the grandfather of Mr. 
Jay embarked from England, with other 
Huguenots, for South Carolina; but, not 
liking that climate, he proceeded to New- 
York. In this he settled at 
Esopus, which, at the time, was a favor- 


province 


French Protestants. 
Thence to New-York and 
married Miss Bayard, in 1697. He died, 
much respected, at the advanced age of 


ite residence of the 


he removed 


eighty-five, leaving three daughters and 
one son, (Peter,) born in 1704, who mar- 
ried a daughter of Jacobus Van Cortlandt. 
These were the parents of John Jay. Be- 
fore the American revolution, he had re- 
tired from mercantile pursuits to an estate 
but was forced to leave it, at the 


He died 


at Rye; 
commencement of that struggle. 
at Poughkeepsie in 1782. 

His son, John Jay, was born in the city of 
New-York, December 1, (old style,) 1745. 
An estimable mother instructed him in the 
first rudiments of literature. When eight 
years old, he was placed in the school of the 
Rev. Mr. Stoep, rector of the Huguenot 
Chureh, New-Rochelle, and at fourteen 
entered King’s, now Columbia College, 
then recently founded. Dr. Johnson was 
president of the institution, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Cooper, both accomplished 
scholars, the latter especially excelling in 
Belles lettres. It a well-known fact 
that of the minds 
have graduated from this venerable seat 
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of learning—among them Alexander Ham- 


| ilton, Dewitt Clinton, and Washington 





Irving. After taking his Bachelor’s de- 
gree, he was admitted to the bar about 
1768. 

In the year 1774 Mr. Jay married Sarah. 
daughter of that distinguished patriot. 
William Livingston, Governor of New- 
Jersey. Soon he attained great eminence 
as a lawyer, not only in New-York, but in 
the neighboring provinces of Connecticut 
and New-Jersey. The American revo- 
lution was now about to break out, a mo- 
mentous era, and his fellow citizens began 
to look up to him as a guide through the 
dark and gathering storm which was evi- 
dently approaching. In 1774 he was se- 
lected as one of the delegates to the first 
American Congress—an imperishable hon- 
or. The members of that august body 
will ever command the gratitude, not only 
of the American people, but of the world. 
In 1776 he was chosen president of Con- 
gress. The next year he was a member 
of the convention which framed the con- 
stitution of New-York, and made the first 
draft of that paper. During the year 1778 
the government of this state was organized, 
when Mr. Jay became its chief justice. We 
find him, the next year, again in Congress ; 
and, while its presiding officer, he was ap- 


pointed minister plenipotentiary to Spain. 


The objects of this mission were to obtain 
from that nation an acknowledgment of 


| our independence, a treaty of alliance, and 


pecuniary aid. Early in the summer of 
1782 he received the appointment of a 
commissioner to with 
England ; but to continue the Spanish ne- 


negotiate peace 


gotiations also. 

Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Laurens, joined Mr. Jay in concluding 
the treaty of peace, and all arrived at 
Paris in 1782. ‘That important treaty was 
signed in 1783, and the following year Mr. 
Jay returned to the United States. 

During the year 1787 there was an 
alarming riot in the city of New-York, 


and 


caused by the culpable imprudence of med- 
ical students, who had disinterred some 
dead bodies for dissection. Such was the 
excited state of the public feeling, that the 
young men were compelled to seek pro- 
tection from the violence of the populace 
in the city prison. A large crowd assem- 
bled for the purpose of forcing them from 
this retreat, and of inflicting on them sum- 


mary punishment. ‘The militia were or- 
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dered out; but they appeared indisposed | 
| and he continued, in advanced age, to ex- 
| hibit those bright principles of consistency 


to act, and serious consequences began 
to be apprehended. At this moment of 


alarm, Mr. Jay and Colonel Hamilton, | 


among others, volunteered to be peace- | 


makers, and, while near the prison, they 
were violently assailed with stones, one 
of which struck Mr. Jay, inflicting a dan- 
gerous wound in his forehead, which con- 
fined him to his bed a long time. At this 
period was published the celebrated Fed- 
eralist by Mr. Madison and Alexander 
Hamilton. Mr. Jay had written the sec- 
ond, third, fourth, and fifth numbers, when 
he was obliged, by the above accident, to 
discontinue writing any more for some 
time. He, however, afterward wrote the 
sixty-fourth number upon the treaty-mak- 
ing powers, a subject with which he was 
most intimately acquainted. 

Mr. Jay was appointed envoy extraor- 
dinary to Great Britain in 1794, and 
signed the treaty which has since borne 


portant mission, he found himself elected 
governor of the state of New-York, which 
office he filled with distinguished ability 
until the year 1801, when he declined a 
reelection. He had also been honored 
with the post of chief justice in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which 
he did not aecept, and, no longer a candi- 
date for publie life, he retired to his farm, 
at Bedford, Westchester County. Here, 
secluded from the world and its strifes, he 
passed in religious quiet and retirement 
the remainder of his days. 

Few statesmen had less reason to dis- 
like public life, or left it with more satis- 
faction, than Mr. Jay. For twenty-seven 
years he had been engaged in the service 
of his country, and had discharged, with 
eminent fidelity, many of its highest re- 
sponsibilities. He sought not glory from 
men, but served his beloved land from a 
sense of duty. Like Washington, he was 





| of Governor Jay. 


a long settled aversion to nominal offices, 


and duty which uniformly had character- 
ized his distinguished career. 

During the presidency of Mr. Jay, em- 
bracing the period from the year 1822 to 
1827, the Bible Society gradually extend- 
ed its great work, as will be seen by this 
tabular view :— 








Receipts, Expenditures, Vols. Printed. 
1828..... $52,021 $53.350 53,600 
1824..... 42,416 TT5T5 
1825..... 49,693 
1826..... 56,115 
1827..... 65,192 5,457 
1828 ...2<0 75,879 83.235 





Such was the prosperity of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society during the presidency 
In all the duties of this 
honored, useful, and excellent man, he ob- 
served great exactness; this was especial- 
ly the case in his domestic life. Every 
morning the whole family was summoned 


‘ ' PHC | to religious worship; and precisely at nine 
his name. Upon his return from that im- | 





a perfect example of political conscien- | 


tiousness, 

The health of Mr. Jay becoming more 
feeble, in the year 1827 he resigned the 
presidency of the Bible Society. At a 
former period he had intimated a desire to 
surrender his office for the same reason, 
hut was requested to remain, if he could 
only be able to address the members by an 
annual written communication; but his 
growing infirmities forbade even the dis- 
charge of this pleasant duty. He had also 


o'clock at night the call was repeated, when 
he read to them a chapter from the Bible, 
and concluded with prayer. No company 
interfered with these important duties. 

In 1827 Mr. Jay was seized with se- 
vere and dangerous illness. Asked by one 
of his children to tell on what foundation 
he now rested his hopes, and from what 
source he drew his consolations: “ They 
have the Book,” was his concise and ex- 
pressive reply. For many months before 
his death he was scarcely able to leave his 
room, where occasionally he had the Lord’s 
supper administered to him. On the even- 
ing of May 14, 1829, he was seized with 
palsy, and expired on the 17th, in the 
eighty-fourth year of hisage. His funeral 
was without ostentation, agreeably to his 
will :— 

“T would have my funeral decent, but not 
ostentatious. No searfs—no rings. Instead 
thereof, I give $200 to any poor deserving widow 
or orphan of this town, whom my children may 
select.” 

The intelligence of his death called forth 
willing attestations of his worth from the 
public journals, the courts, and all parties. 
Congress ordered his bust, as the first 
chief justice of the United States, to be 
placed in the chamber of the Supreme 
Court-room, where it now stands. ‘The 
whole life of Mr. Jay exhibited the rare 
picture of the Christian, patriot, and states- 
man united, and justified the universal re- 
spect which was always accorded him. 
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READING 


LUTHER AND 


LUTHER READS THF BIBLE TO THE ELECTOR, JOHN 


THE CONSTANT 


7 EF artist, introducing us to the private 

lite of Luther, gives us in the first in- 
stance a proof of the intimate relation that 
existed between the Reformer and his 
prince; we see him in confidential eonver- 
sation with the Eleetor John, to whom he 


is reading and explaining the Scriptures, 


THE BIBLE 


THE 


TO JOHN THE CONSTANT, 


REFORMATION. 
As an individual instance, this meeting 
may not perhaps be capable of historical 
proof; still the picture shows in perfee- 
tion the beautiful and unshaken unity of 
mind and of opinion which so closely con- 
nected the teacher with the prinee, and 
of which history affords ample proof. It 
was this prince, indeed, to whom Luther 
addressed, in 1530, from Coburg to Augs- 
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burg, those incomparable words, in which 
the mutual relation between the two men 
is so clearly reflected: ‘ The all-merciful 
God approves himself still more merciful 
by making his word so powerful and 
effective in your highness’s (Euer kur- 
furstlichen Gnaden) lands. For in your 
dominions, it is true, there are more ex- 
cellent preachers and clergymen, and a 
greater number of them who teach purely 
and faithfully, and assist in keeping the 
blessed peace, than in any other country 
in the world. God our Lord, who has 
appointed your highness father and helper 
over this country, feedeth all through your 
office and service. Let your highness be 
comforted. Christ is come, and will con- 
tess you before his Father, as you have 
him before this wicked race. 
1 am grieved that Satan should afflict and 
trouble your heart; he is a sorry bitter 
spirit, and cannot bear that the heart of 
man should rejoice or be at peace, particu- 
larly in the Lord ; how much less ean he 
bear that your highness should be of good 


confessed 


courage, since he well knoweth of how 
much importance your heart is to us all; 
and not only to us, but to all the world; 
nay, | might almost say to heaven itself, 
Therefore we are all bound to assist your 
highness with prayer, consolations, with 
love, and in whatever way we can. O! 
the young people will do this, who cry and 


eall, with their innocent tongues, so 
aifectingly to heaven, and faithfully 
recommend your highness to the all- 


merciful God.” 


LUTHER ON A SICK-BED, IN 1531, IS VISITED AND COM- 
FORTED BY THE ELECTOR, JOHN FREDERICK, 
“Because I sometimes wear a gay and 
jovial air, many conclude that my path is 
but God knows how far my 
heart is from any such feeling. Often 
have I resolved, for the world’s sake, to 


on roses 5 


| of it. 
| O my God! if it be thy will, gladly would 








| and informed me up to this day.’ 


assume a more austere and holier demean- | 


or, (I do not explain myself well,) but God 
has not favored my resolve.” 

“In the afternoon of the same day,” 
say Drs. John Bugenhagen and Jonas, 
** he fell down senseless, turned quite cold, 


When recalled 


and gave no sign of life. 


to himself by unceasing care, he began to 


pray with great fervor :—* Thou knowest, 
ny God!’ he said, ‘ how cheerfully I would 
have poured out my blood for thy word, 
but thou hast willed it otherwise. Thy 
will be done! No doubt I was unworthy 


Death would be my happiness; yet, 


I still live to spread thy holy word, and 
comfort such of thy people as wax faint. 
Nevertheless, if my hour be come, thy will 
be done! In thy hands are life and death. 
O my Lord Jesus Christ, I thank thee for 
thy grace in suffering me to know thy holy 
name. Thou knowest that I believe in 
thee, in the Father, and in the Holy Ghost ; 
thou art my divine Mediator and Saviour. 

. Thou knowest, O my Lord, that 
Satan has laid numerous snares for me, to 
slay my body by tyrants and my soul by 
his fiery arrows, his infernal temptations. 
Up to this time, thou hast marvelously 
protected me against all his fury. Protect 
me still, O my steadfast Lord, if it be thy 
will.’ He spoke of the sects that will 
arise to pervert God’s word, and will not 
spare, he said, the flock which the Lord 
has redeemed with his blood. He wept 
as he spoke of these things. ‘As yet,’ 
he said, ‘God has suffered me to join you 
in the struggle against these spirits of dis- 
order, and I would gladly continue so to 
do; alone, you will be too weak against 
them all. However, the thought of Jesus 
Christ reassures me; for he is stronger 
than Satan and all his arms—he is the 
Lord of Satan.’ Some short time after, 
when the vital heat had been a little re- 


| vived by frictions and the application of 


hot pillows, he asked his wife, ‘ Where 
is my little heart, my well-beloved little 
John? When the child was brought, he 
smiled at his father, who began saying, 
with tears in his eyes, ‘ Poor dear little 
one, | commend you to God, you and your 
good mother, my dear Catherine. You 
are penniless, but God will take care of 
you. He is the father of orphans and 
widows. Preserve them, O my God; in- 
form them, even as thou hast preserved 
He 
then spoke to his wife about some silver 
goblets. ‘Thou knowest, he added, 
‘they are all we have left.’ He fell into 
a deep sleep, which recruited his strength ; 
and on the next day he was considerably 
better. He then said to Dr. Jonas,‘ Never 
shall I forget yesterday. The Lord takes 
man into hell, and draws him out of it. 
The tempest which beat yesterday morning 
on my soul, was much more terrible than 
that which my body underwent toward 
evening. God kills, and brings to life 
He is the master of life and death.’ ” 
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LUTHER ON A SICK BED, COMFORTELI 


In the icture Luther appeared as 
the clerical servant of his prince ; 
the son of that prince visits him kindly in 
his bodily affliction. He had fallen dan- 


gerously ill at Schmalkalden, when, on the 


last | 
here 


Sunday Invoeavit, (February, 1537,) the 
Elector, John Frederick, visited and com- 
“The good God our Lord,” 
much affected, ** will be 


forted him. 
sald that prince, 
merciful unto us, and prolong your life.” 





> BY THE ELECTOR, JOHN FREDERICK, 


When Luther, in the fear of death, reeom- 
mended the gospel to his future protec- 
tion, he replied; “I fear, dear doctor, 
that if the Lord were to remove you, he 
would take away his precious word also ;” 
which observation Luther properly con- 
tradicted. At parting, John Frederick 
sought to comfort him with these words: 
* Your 
your children my children.” 


wife shall be as my wife, and 
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In our picture Melancthon sits in the 
foreground full of anxiety and deep sor- 
row ; indeed, he frequently could not re- 
strain his tears at sight of his suffering 
friend: behind him, at the right hand of 
the sick man, stands Frederick Mykonius ; 
George Spalatin bends, in anxious thought, 
over the pillow of the sufferer; the physi- 
cian holds the medicine in his hand; Hans 
von Dolzig stands behind the elector. 


LUTHER SITS FOR HIS PORTRAIT TO LUCAS KRANACH, 


\s we owe it almost wholly to the in- 
dustrious artistic hand 
Kranach that Luther’s portrait, with its 


and of Lueas 


| 


bold, strongly marked features, has been | 





preserved to us, it is but a just proof of 
gratitude that our biographer-artist refers 
in this picture to the indefatigable activity 


Master Lucas is here seen 
his friend— 


of Kranach. 
sketching the portrait of 
which he afterward copied many times. 
Melancthon examines the features to judge 
of the resemblance; few had looked so 
often and so deeply into the innermost 
soul of the hero as he, nor observed him 
in such varied conditions of mind; he 
was therefore sent for expressly to give 
an opinion on the portrait of his friend. 
Another friend, Spalatin, seeks to amuse 
Luther during the sitting by reading 
to him. 

Luther loved the arts, and Kranach and 
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Durer were his personal friends and co- 
workers. On hearing of th: death of the 
latter, he wrote: “ It is painful, no doubt, to 
have lost him. Let us rejoice, however, 
that Christ has released him by so happy 
an end from this world of misery and of 


trouble, which soon, perhaps, will be 
desolated by greater troubles still. God 


has been unwilling to suffer him, who was 
born for happiness, to see such calamities. 
May he rest in peace with his fathers!’ 


(April, 1528.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


LUTHER PRAYING AT THE SICK-BED OF MELANCTHON, | 


We have seen Luther on a sick-bed, and 
his friends him; here 
we find him by the side of the suffering 


grieving beside 


Melancthon, raising the almost broken 
spirit of the sick man with the powerful 
words of life. Melancthon had suddenly 
fallen sick at Weimar, while on his way 
to the monastery at Hagenau. Presen- 
timents of death had accompanied him 
thither; and a mental affliction, which 
undermined his strength, threatened the 
speedy dissolution of the almost exhausted 
powers of life;—his delicately strung 


| mind was tormented by the bitterest pain 


that can assail a poor mortal; he was at 
war with himself, for his conscience could 
not find rest from the reproach that he had 
not resisted more heroically the desires 
and demands of the Landgrave of Hesse, 
and had thus, it might be said, sanctioned, 
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in part at least, a public slight offered to 
the evangelical Church. 

At the call of the elector, Luther and 
Kreuziger came to him: the former saw 
with terror the corpselike form of his 
friend, the failing eyes, the fleeting sense. 
** God preserve me!” he cried; “ how has 
the devil destroyed this organon!” and 
turning to the window, he poured out his 
anxious soul in the boldest and most glow- 
ing prayer. Words passed through his 
soul and crossed his lips which, coming 
from another mouth, might be condemned 
as blasphemy, but* which in him arose 
from the very depth of a sublime con- 
fidence in God, and from an unconditional 
faith in the Seriptures. ‘“ This time I 
besought the Almighty with great vigor ; 
I attacked him with his own weapons, 
quoting from Scripture all the promises I 
could remember, that prayers should be 


granted, and said that he must grant my | 


prayer, if I was henceforth to put faith in 
his promises.” He then took the hand 
of the sick man, saying, “ Be of good 


courage, Philip, thou shalt not die; 


| 





In the picture he is represented sur- 
rounded by his children and friends practi- 
cing the first evangelical church-melodies 
under the direction of the electoral chapel- 
master, John Walther. To the left stands 
the cantor, to the right Mathesius. 

“T have,” relates Walther, “ sung many 
a delightful hour with him ; and have often 
observed how our beloved friend became 
more and more cheerful as we sang, and 
never grew weary nor had enough of it. 
He has himself composed the chants to 
the Epistles and Gospels, has sung them 
to me, and asked my opinion. He kept 
me three weeks at Wittemberg, until the 
first German mass had been chanted in the 
parish church. I attended it, and after- 
ward took a copy of this first German 
mass with me to Torgau, that I might 


| present it to the elector. 


*“ At table, as well as afterward, the 
doctor sang sometimes; he also played the 


| lute ; I have sung with him ; between the 
songs he introduced good words.” 


In the preface to his first collection of 


| sacred songs and psalms he says that they 


although the Lord might see cause to kill, | 


yet wills he not the death of a sinner, but 
rather that he should turn to him and live! 
God hath called the greatest sinners unto 
merey ; how much less then will he cast 
off thee, my Philip, or destroy thee in sin 
and sadness! Therefore do not give way 
to grief—do not become thine own murder- 
er; but trust in the Lord, who can kill and 
bring to life—who can strike and heal 
again.”’? Melancthon would rather have 
passed away in sleep to eternal peace, 
than have returned to earthly strife ; but 
the spiritually powerful words of Luther 
recalled him, * No, no, Philip; thou must 
serve the Lord our God still further!” 
He recovered; “recalled from death 


unto life,” he says himself, “ by divine | 


power ;” and Luther rejoicingly said, “ he 
would bring back the Magister Philip, 
with the help of God, from the grave to 
cheerfulness.” 

LUTHER'S SINGING AT HOME, INTRODUCTION OF THE 
GERMAN CHURCH HYMNS AND CHANTS, 
From Luther’s friends we turn to his 
domestic relations ; to which his singing 
at home (Cantoret tm Hause) forms a 
fitting link of connexion, while it serves 
at the same time as a record of the im- 
mortal fame he has acquired by his zeal 
in improving German vocal church-music. 


had been set for four voiees, because he 


| wished * that the young people, who ought 


at all events to be instructed in music and 


| magnificent of God’s gifts. 


other proper arts, might be rid of their 
improper love-songs, and learn something 
good and instructive instead ; and to find 
pleasure in that which is good, as it be- 
seemeth young people.” 

He was an enthusiast for music. 
“Music is one of the finest and most 
Satan hates 
temptations and evil 
thoughts; the devil cannot hold out 
against it.” Luther being entertained 
(December 17th, 1538) in the house of a 
musical family, who played to him to his 
great delight, he bursts out with, “If our 
Lord grants us such noble gifts in this 


it. It dispels 


| life, which is but filth and misery, what 


| will it be in the life everlasting ? 


This is 
a foretaste.” ‘Singing is the best exer- 
cise; it has no concern with the word. 

. . Therefore do I rejoice that 
God has refused to the peasants (alluding, 
no doubt, to the peasants in revolt) so 
great a gift and comfort. They do not 
understand music, and listen not to the 
He one day said to a harp-player, 


” 


= 
word. 


‘“*My friend, play me such an air as 


1 


David used to play. Were he to return 
to earth, I think he would be surprised to 
find such skillful players.” ‘ How happens 
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it that we have now-a-days so many fine 
things of a worldly kind, and nothing but 
what is cold and indifferent of a spiritual ? 
(and he repeated some German songs.) 
[ cannot agree with those who despise 
music, as do all dreamers and mystics.” 
“« . . . . I will ask the prince to 
devote this money to the establishment 
of a musical academy.” (April, 1541.) 
On the 4th of October, 1530, he writes to 
Ludovie Senfel, a musician of the court 
of Bavaria, to ask him to set the Jn pace 
nid ipsum to music: * The love of musie 
overpowers my fear of being refused, when 
vou shall see a name which, no doubt, you 
hate. gives me the 


This same love also 





hope that my letters will involve you in 
no disagreeables. Who could reproach 
you on their account, even were hea Turk ? 

After theology, no art can be 


compared with music.” 


LUTHER'S JOYS OF SUMMER IN THE BOSOM OF HIS 


FAMILY, AND HIS ORDINARY DINNER-GUESTS, 


Tue artist here presents to us Luther's 
summer pleasures in the cirele of his 
and at the same time ealls at- 
tention to those habitual 
table, to whom (as indicated by the young 


family ; 
guests at his 


man who is writing behind Luther) we 


owe the noting down of his table-talk. 


SINGING AT HOME, 


LUTHER 
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A garden-scene could not indevd be omit- 
ted in a series of pictures, memorials of 
the man whose heart ever opened in the 
free air, in the sight and enjoyment of 
nature ; who gladly observed and admired 
the creation with his pious, thoughtful, 
and poetical eye. 

He wrote to a friend who procured 


—— 
\ 4 


he, 





garden-seeds for him: “If Satan and his 
imps rave and roar, I shall laugh at him, 
and admire and enjoy, to the Creator's 
praise, God’s blessings in the gardens.” 
He writes to Spalatin in 1526: “TI have 
planted my garden and built a well, both 
with success. Come tome, and thou shalt 
be crowned with roses and lilies!” 











“Tf T live, I shall become a gardener,” 
he once said, while in this humor. ‘ The 
knows neither God their creator, 
Alas! how would man, 


world 
nor his creatures. 
if Adam had not sinned, have recognized 
God in all his works, and loved and praised 
him! 


| We 


Then he might have seen and con- | 


| sidered the wisdom, might, and goodness 


flower! 
of a 


recover 


smallest 
the dawn 


the 
in 
begin 


otf God even in 
are at 
future life; 
the knowledge of creatures which 
had lost through Adam’s fall. In 


creatures we recognize the power of his 


present 


for we to 
we 


his 














word; how great that is!—He said, and 
it was so!” 

His profoundly contemplative mind, in 
its heartfelt enjoyment of nature, looked 
upon creation as the divine symbolic ex- 
Highest. 
He compared the Bible, for instance, to a 


pression of the Invisible and 


beautiful forest, * in which there is no tree 


at which my hand has not knocked.” 
Again, he said on a fine spring day (1541) 
to Justus Jonas, in that tone of mind of 
mingled melancholy and undefined longing, 
which sometimes overpowers us amid 
the joys of spring: * If there were neither 
sin nor death, we might be satisfied with 


this paradise. But all shall be more 


° “Wipgygitilllit Ab il ates is allah n= 
: er ee 
X 


beautiful still, when the old world shall 
have been renewed, and a new spring shall 


open and remain forever.” 





LUTHER'S WINTER PLEASURES, 
U pon the pleasures of summer follow those 
of winter,—the Christmas festival: and 
the garden which now delights Luther's 
eves are his children, whom he looked 
He ex- 
pressed this one day to his friend Justus 


upon as God’s greatest blessing. 


Jonas, who admired the branch of a cherry- 
“i W hy 
do you not consider this still more in your 


tree which hung over the table: 


children, the fruits of your body, and who 
are more beautiful and noble creatures of 


PLEASURES, 
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God than the fruits of any other tree? 
In them is shown the almighty power, 
wisdom, and art of God, who has made 
them out of nothing.” 

The crossbow with which the eldest boy 
shoots at the apples of the Christmas-tree 


reminds us of a letter which Luther wrote | 


in 1530, from Coburg, to his son, then 
four years old; and in which he told him 
of “the gay beautiful garden; the many 
children; the apples and pears; the fine 
little horses with golden bridles and silver 
saddles; the fifes, cymbals, and grand 
silver crossbows.” 

Melancthon is occupied with the little 
bowman, while *‘ Aunt Lena” looks ata 
bock with the younger boy; and the eldest 
girl, Magdalen, rejoices ina doll represent- 
ing the angel of the Christmas festival— 
as if she had felt a presentiment of soon 
becoming an angel herself. This hint of 
the artist prepares us for the solemn na- 
ture of the next picture. 

Luther’s finest traits are those known 
in his domestie life. He valued woman 
and home. “Had I been seized with a 
futal illness, I should have wished to sum- 
mon some pious maid to my death-bed, 
and wed her, presenting her with two 


silver goblets as a wedding-gift and mor- 


row’s present, (morgengabe,) in order to 


show how I honored marriage. <0 Fe 
No one will ever have to repent rising early 
and marrying young. . . . It is no 


more possible to do without a wife than 
without eating and drinking. Conceived, 
nourished, borne within the body of 
woman, our flesh is mainly hers, and it is 
impossible for us ever to separate wholly 
from her. . . . Had I wished to 
make love, I should have taken thirteen 
years ago to Ave Schonfelden, who is now 
the wife of Doctor Basilius, the Prussian 
physician. At that time I did not love my 
Catherine, whom I suspected of being 
proud and haughty ; but it was God’s will ; 
it was his will that I should take pity on 
her; and I have cause, God be praised, to 
be satisfied.” 

“ The greatest grace God can bestow is 
to have a good and pious husband, with 
whom you may live in peace, to whom 
you can trust everything, even your body 
and your life, and by whom you have little 
children. Catherine, thou hast a good 
and pious husband, who loves thee; 
thou art an emperess. Thanks be to 


God!” 


| THE HOOD MEMORIAL. 
W* give a representation of a testi- 


monial, raised by publie subscription, 
to the memory of Thomas Hood, in Ken- 
sal-green Cemetery, England, after a lapse 
of nine years from the distinguished poet's 
death. 
The Memorial is an appropriate and 
| tasteful composition by Noble. It consists 
of a large bronze bust of the poet, elevated 
| on a pedestal of polished red granite ; the 
whole twelve feet high. In front of the 
bust (which is pronounced an excellent 
likeness, and has been modeled from au- 
| thentic portraits) are placed three wreaths 
(in bronze), formed of the laurel, the myr- 
tle, and the zmmortelle. Ona slab beneath 
the bust appears Hood’s simple self-in- 
scribed epitaph :— 


“ He sang the ‘ Song of the Shirt.’” 


Upon the projecting front of the pedestal 
is carved this inscription :— 


“In Memory of Tuomas Hoop. 
dorn 25d May, 1798; died, 3d May, 1845. 
Erected by Public Subscription, 
A. D, 1854.” 


Beneath, at the base of the pedestal, a 
| lyre and comic mask (of bronze) are flung 
together—suggesting the mingled pathos 
and humor in every page of Hood’s writ- 


ings. 

The most attractive portions of the 
Memorial, and those in which the sculp- 
| tor’s ability has been most fully developed, 
| are the medallions inserted in the sides of 
| the pedestal. These are oval in form, and 
| illustrate Hood’s fine poems, “ The Bridge 
of Sighs” and “The Dream of Eugene 
Aram.” In the first-named composition, 
| the poor victim of deluded hope and love 
is seen just raised from the watery grave, 
into which she had rushed headlong to 
| escape from the pangs of cureless remorse 
| and shame, and the consequent “ burning 

insanity’ which had rendered life insup- 


portable :— 


“Mad from life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurl’d— 

Anywhere, anywhere, 
Out of the world! 

“Take her up tenderly— 
Lift her with care; 

Fashion'd so slenderly, 
Young and so fair!” 
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The unfortunate and beautiful girl is 
represented as being indeed taken up “ ten- 
derly” by two compassionate men, while 


a youth stands wondering by, and struck | 
with emotion at the wreck of so much 


loveliness. 
In the second medallion there is a ter- 


rible moral conveyed: the observer is | 


made to feel, by the whole character and 
bearing of the principal figure, that ‘ woe, 
woe, unutterable woe,” is the sure fate of 
those who spill “ life’s sacred stream.” 
The haggard countenance and the shud- 
dering aspect of Eugene Aram powerfully 


portray the dread workings of a guilty 


conscience :-— 

“The crimson clouds before his eyes, 
The flames about his brain; 

For blood has left upon his soul 
Its everlasting stain.” 


In striking contrast to the mental agony | 


depicted in this figure, are the studious 
boy lying near, and the happy children, 


THE HOOD MEMORIAL. 
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| released from school, playing in the dis- 
tance. 
“ Like sportive deer they coursed about, 
| And shouted as they ran, 
| Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can; 
3ut the usher sat remote from all, 
A melancholy man!” 
| Objections are frequently urged to the 
erection of monumental tributes to literary 
men; it being asserted that an author’s 
writings form his best monument. Miss 
Mitford’s donation to the fund was ac- 
companied by the following remark :—* It 
is not so much for Hood’s sake, as for the 
honor of England, that such a testimony 
| is needed ;” and thousands of grateful ad- 
mirers have confirmed that estimable lady’s 
opinion. The subscription list is an in- 
teresting one, and proves how Thomas 
Hood's writings have endeared him to al] 


classes of his readers. 
The Duke of Devonshire placed his 
name at the head, with a liberal donation of 
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£25; and “ a few poor needlewomen,” re- 
membering Hood’s eloquent cry on behalf 
of that suffering class, were among the 
earliest contributors. Among the literary 
brethren and sisters of the poet who have 
testified their fraternal admiration of him, 
are Thomas Babington Macaulay, Benja- 
min Disraeli, Samuel Rogers, Alfred Ten- 
nyson, Charles Mackay, W. M. Thackeray, 
Douglas Jerrold, Thomas De Quincy, Bar- 
ry Cornwall, Monckton Milnes, Westland 


Ec ceteeneepe 
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in small sums; these were forwarded from 
almost every part of the United Kingdom. 
Contributions were also received from the 
United States, Rome, 


other remote places. 


from Paris, and 

It would be unjust to omit stating that 
the existence of the Hood Memorial, and 
the suecess of the movement in which it 
originated, is chiefly due to Miss Eliza 
Cook, Mr. Murdo Young, and Mr. John 


Watkins, whom the subscribers at a gen- 
eral public meeting appointed trustees to 








Marston, Charles Swain, Lady Morgan, 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, Miss Martineau, and 
Miss Eliza Cook. 
the list the names of Lords Brougham, 
John Russell, Carlisle, Ellesmere, St. 


We also observe in 





Germains, Dudley Stuart, and John Man- 


| ners; Messrs. W. C. Macready, R. Ste- 
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phenson, C. E.; T. Creswick, R. A. ; 
Rowland Hill; Mrs. Theodore Martin, 
and Miss Cushman. 

The amount subscribed was raised chiefly 


et 


— 


EUGENE 


ARAM. 


the fund. Miss Cook having, about a year 
and a half since, directed attention, in a 
spirited poetical composition, to the neg- 
lected condition of Hood’s grave, a com- 
mittee was at once formed, consisting of 
gentlemen connected with the Whittington 
Club, exertions 
menced to repair past neglect ; Miss Cook 


and active were com- 
accepting the office of treasurer, and Mr. 
Watkins undertaking the duties of honor- 
ary secretary, which he has discharged 
with untiring zeal. 
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JASSI, CAPITAL OF MOLDAVIA. 


A TRIP FROM ST. PETERSBURGH TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Cucercn or tHe Turse Satnrs~—Mo.pavian 
or ScENERY—SEASONS — 
Sxetou—TraJan’s 


JAsst 
SUPERSTITIONS—BEAUTY 
Races— Women --Historicab 
BripGeE—MANNERS. 
| SHALL not weary you with the details 
i of my journey to the capital of Mol- 

davia, for I would fain forget the achings 

of my bones which will ever make the 
route a memorable one to me; the mere 
recital renews them, so sensibly were they 
impressed upon my memory. Very grate- 
fully, however, would I recall my first 
view of Jassi, for it was to be a haven of 
rest from my wanderings for a brief sea- 
son. Its elevated situation gives a pleas- 
ant impression to the traveler who ap- 
proaches from the mountain which over- 
looks it, beneath which it sits in repose 
with its feet bathed in the waters of the 

Baechlui. Before it rises Mount Bordelu, 
in the midst of most picturesque scenery ; 

and on the other side of the city a lovely 
landseape stretches out, as much like an 

English park as it is possible to imagine. 
‘The roads are bordered with vineyards and 


Vou V.—30 


country houses; the latter, it must be ac- 
knowledged, are not of the most elegant 
construction, and in this particular have 
little harmony with the beauty of nature 
around them. They have evidently been 
built to meet the sheer necessities of their 
occupants, without regard to gracefulness 
of outline. In the interior of the city, 
this want of taste and regularity is still 
mere striking; the buildings are without 
order or arrangement either in their form 
or situation. Some of them have a side 
to the street, while others present their 
kitchens and stables for public inspection, 
and some cenceal their deformities behind 
high board fences. The streets are as 
disagreeable as they can be made by the 
two scourges with which they are alter- 
nately visited: the black liquid pasty mud 
of winter, becomes in summer a dry 
stifling dust, which blinds and chokes at 
the same time. Broken windows and 
crumbling walls are seen in every direc- 
tion, for nothing is ever repaired; while 
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the total disregard of cleanliness, revolting 
to more senses than one, marks its entire 
aspect with that oriental indolence from 
which no improvement can be hoped. 
The extremes of luxury and poverty unite 


here 


without any transition ; indeed, it is 
quite impossible for persons of moderate 
fortunes to live respectably. 

Jassi has been nearly consumed three 
times by fire; but when I said to some of 
its inhabitants, that these would have been 
good opportunities to have regulated and 
improved their city, they went into elabo- 
rate discussions to prove that there was as 
much beauty in their pell-mell confusion 
as in the most harmonious regularity. 
** Why should we straighten and pave our 


“We should 


only have the more noise ; they are suffi- 


streets?” they asked me. 
ciently straight and clear for our carriages, 
which roll equally well through mud and 
dust, from one end of the city to the 
other.” And yet a gradual change may 
be seen taking place in some parts of the 
city, not only among the residences of the 
nobility, but also among those of the mer- 
chants and bankers; the inhabitants are 
also beginning to appear in gloves, shoes, 
and hats, and other marks of civilization. 
In one of its better streets I found a library 
of French literature, quite surrounded by 
Jewish shops, with the usual variety ‘of 
merchandise which characterizes them 
elsewhere ; among them, as is usual, were 
many money-changers. ‘There is also a 
theater, where comic operas and French 


| preserves 
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surrounded with a spacious monastery, 
which has always been well fortified. 
This church was originally gilded through- 
out its interior, and was celebrated for its 
vast treasures. It has been burned and 
pillaged three times during the invasions 
of the Tartars, and at the beginning of 
the present century was overthrown by 
an earthquake. About twenty-five years 
since it was robbed of one of the richly 
The 
avaricious thieves, who escaped detection, 
had no reverence for the holy Basil, but 


ornamented portraits of its founder. 


they coveted the numerous and valuable 
fine pearls with which his rebe and head- 
The still 


incomplete collection of 


dress were covered. church 


| portraits of great beauty, embroidered 


| 


| thous, 


| children, 


with inimitable perfection by the Princess 
Theodocia, the wife of Basil. Among 
them is one of the princess herself, and 
her son, the eldest of her twenty-seven 
The only one which is still 
preserved of the founder is in fresco, 
him with his 
chureh upon his left hand, while his three 


representing unfinished 
patron saints are bestowing their bene- 
dictions upon him from the skies. 

Like most imperfectly civilized nations 
the Moldavians are thoroughly supersti- 
It is an exceedingly bad omen for 
the eyebrows to meet; persons with this 


| peculiarity are suspected of an “ evil-eye.” 


vaudevilles are represented once or twice | 


a week. With these slight pretensions to 
the character of a city, Jassi seems more 


like a 


streets, its large and numerous gardens, 


large village, with its nameless 
and its mysterious mahalas (faubourgs) 
six or seven miles in cireuit. 

Among the churches which escaped the 
great fire of 1827, the 
is the Church of the Tresphetitili, or Three 
in 1622 to Saint 
Basil, Saint John Chrysostom, and Saint 


most remarkable 


Saints; consecrated 


Gregory. It is constructed of large stones, 
its exterior is covered with beautifully 
executed arabesques in relief, and it is 
crowned with towers of light and grace- 
ful 
mented with frescoes ; its three naves are 


forms. The interior walls are orna- 
illuminated by magnificent silver lamps 
constantly burning day and night, for the 
highy and narrow arched windows only 


admit a pale and mysterious light. It is 


On certain days of the week malicious 
fairies possess a supernatural power, which 
increases in activity toward evening, when 
their to perish. 
They also believe in sorcerers, who only 


short-lived spells are 
live to injure those around them; but 
fortunately they are easily recognized by 
their tails, which they sometimes wear 
under their arms and sometimes where it 
is said the devil wears his. They sus- 
pect a person of causing drought, and 
another of producing rain, A physician 
was one day gathering herbs upon the 
mountain-side ; some travelers upon the 
road able to distinguish a form 
moving among the trees, and took it into 


were 


their heads that they had discovered a 
wolf, of which vague reports had been 
circulating among the inhabitants. They 
started in pursuit, but what was their 
surprise upon near approach to find that 
the animal arose and looked at them with 
a human face. Nothing but a soreerer 
could thus change its form, and the poor 
he descended from his 


physician, as 
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scientific elevation, found himself sustain- 
ing a new character in the eyes of his 
frightened pursuers. Fortunately a pass- 
ing vehicle relieved him from his dilemma. 
I was told that some Wallachian peasants, 
believing that some sorcerers were among 
them, placed in the 
many pots of milk 
the The milk, which 
during the night, was taken as a sure 
proof of the wicked influence of their 
Frequently more cruel tests are 


village. 


owners. 
tried for the discovery of the suspected, 


| thrive in Moldo-Wallachia. 


fully equaling Swiss scenery in variety 
and beauty. The olive and orange are 
the only European trees which do not 
The vine is 


| cultivated to some extent; grain is also 


church one evening as | 
as there were cows in | 
turned | 


and often the most absurd practices are | 


used: the sorcerers of whom they are in 
much dread, are interred like other 
mortals ; but if there is the slightest sus- 


sO 


picion of their reappearing in the form of 
an animal, for this is firmiy believed in by 
these simple people, the grave is opened, 
and its occupant is securely fastened in 
his quarters. 

Wallachia Moldavia, which 
designated under the general name, of 


and are 
Danubian 
situated between Turkey, 
Austria; if they succeed in establishing 
peaceful relations with one of these neigh- 
bors, they are sure to be interrupted by 
The land of Wallachia 


rises gradually from the plains of the 


Russia, and 
one of the others. 


Danube, where it is about forty-five feet 
above the level of the sea, to nearly eight 


Principalities, are perilously | 


very abundant. 

The mountains are covered with mag- 
nificent forest trees, which are exported 
for ship-building. It is said likewise that 
they inclose vast mineral treasures of gold, 
silver, sulphur, and nitre, which might be 
important articles of commerce but for the 
indolence of the inhabitants. The Turks 
used to call these provinces the Peru of 
their empire; but scarcely any of the 
mines have been worked except the salt 
ones, which are a government monopoly. 

An old Turkish proverb declared that a 
Persian boy and a Moldavian horse were 
the most perfect beings produced by na- 
ture; but my observations have by no 
means been confirmatory of the latter 
part of this statement. The horsesare very 


degenerate ; but the animal kingdom is as 


thousand feet, which is the height of the | 


most elevated peaks of the Carpathian 
Alps. 


four hundredand eighty-one separate peaks, 


This range crosses the country with 


each bearing its proper name. 
is well-watered, and so fruitful that searce- 
ly any cultivation is necessary. Flowers 
are everywhere in abundance: even the 
dusty roadsides are bordered with these 
fragrant ornaments : 
received most poetical names from the 
simple-hearted inhabitants. A modest 
little blossom which grows in shade and 
and a 


” 


obscurity is called ‘little tears ; 
magnificent flower, resembling a candel- 
known as “The Light of the 
Nothing ean exceed the beauty 


abra, is 
Lord.” 
of the “ prairies 
or the golden hues of autumn, diversified 
as they are with an infinite variety of 
flowers and flowering shrubs, nut and 


” 


in the verdure of spring 


fruit trees, and orchards bending beneath 
their luxurious burdens of plums, apples, 


and apricots. The solitary valleys of the 


The soil 


some of them have 


mountains are lovely beyond description, | 


varied as the vegetable, and almost every 
species known in Europe is ‘found in this 
province, 

There are only two seasons in Moldo- 
Wallachia: winter commences with No- 
vember and terminates with April; the 
ground is then covered with snow, and 
sleighs are the only vehicles in use; the 
remaining seven months belong to sum- 
mer. The middle of the day is very 
warm at this season, but the mornings and 
evenings are so cool that a cloak is never 
unwelcome. This sudden change of tem- 
perature produces many fevers, which are 
almost unknown in the dry cold weather 
of winter. 

In the population of Wallachia, where 
the fusion of races is almost complete, 
the Saxon can only be distinguished by 
his light hair from his Flemish neighbor ; 
but in Moldavia, the aboriginal race is 
-asily recognized by its language, man- 
ners, and frequently even by its costume. 
The Russian is short, stout, blond, and 
with little regularity of feature; those 
called Hungarians have round faces, black 
hair, They profess 
Catholicism, and their language is a jar- 
gon of rough sounds. The Lippovan, 
(was it not formerly Philippovan?) whose 
name to me seems expressive of his dis- 
position in this respect, preserves his 
ancient love of horses, and is always 
either a coachman or a jockey. He also 


and large noses. 








MALE 


keeps his Tartar visage and superstitions. 
Ile despises dogs, and holds the stork in 
His children are bap- 


great reverence. 


tized at seven vears of age. ‘The Jews 
are either Spanish or Polanders; the for- 
mer are generally handsome, well-formed, 
the 


of European civilization, particularly in 


and easily refined under influence 
Wallachia, where many of them are dis- 
tinguished by their intelligence in the best 
society. Those who crowd together in 
Jassi, forming a third of the population, 
have something of the Tartar in their ap- 
pearance, and they always recall to my 
memory those Avars who embraced Ju- 
The Scin- 


dromes, or Romans, descendants of Tra- 


daism in the ninth century. 


jan’s colonies, are called T'ziganes, and 
form an entirely separate class; they are 
tall, 
have 


and robust. 


black 


generally well-made, 


They oval faces, hair, vi- 
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COSTUMES OF WALL. 


Anas 
capa’ 


ACHIANS AND TZIGANES, 


vacious eyes, set off with well-defined and 
beautifully-arched eye-brows, small lips, 
and white teeth, when they are not dis- 
colored or spoiled by too frequent use of 
Those of the 
class who reside in the cities are marked 


the pipe or confectionery. 


by quite a Greek physiognomy, while those 
of the country preserve the Roman fea- 
tures accompanied with an air of languor, 
perhaps produced not less by their 
insufficient nourishment 


dwellings, than by the political yoke which 


and miserable 


has weighed so heavily on them for more 
The 


Wallachians are gayer, more intelligent, 


than one hundred and fifty years. 


and more hospitable than the Moldavians ; 
but they are equally brave, sober, agile, 
adroit, and have as much military spirit. 
The upper classes of both provinces were 
formerly frank, ardent, proud, enterprising, 


and even reckless in their daring : but the 
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influences of late times have rendered 
them, in prosperity, vain, dishonest, sus- 
picious, avaricious though with large pro- 
fessions of generosity, cowardly, prond, 
and insolent; in poverty or misfortune, 
they are sullen and indolent. They as- 
sume the responsibilities of men at fifteen, 
become diplomatists at eighteen, lose all 
their individuality of character and pur- 
pose at twenty-one, and are old at twenty- 
five. I may be thought severe in my 
estimate of their character; but I have 
found them incredulous, insincere, desti- 
tute of attachment to their friends or their 


the sixteenth century. Besides the fea- 
tures which are common to both sexes, 


| the Roman women are distinguished by 





their long eye-lashes, full throats, plump 
hands and feet, with a skin of extraordi- 
nary softness and whiteness. They are 
amiable and spirituelle, less passionate 
than the Spanish, less romantic than the 
German, less cold than the English, and 
gifted besides with such correct good taste 
that nothing but a better education is 


| necessary to make them most charming 


country, and ungrateful for the greatest | 


benefits. No sentiment of union binds 


| 


them together unless it is an absurd pride | 
in the native nobility, though there are | 


scarcely a hundred who can claim a place 
in its ranks either by money, talent, or 
descent. 
ean date further back than the middle of 


} 
‘ 





| and greater devotion. 


creatures. They have better abilities 
than their husbands, and certainly show 
themselves capable of more attachment 
They formerly 
appeared to best advantage in their orient- 
al costume, which was considered finely 
adapted to set off their beautiful forms ; 
but French modes and French manners 


Not more than a tenth of these | have almost entirely displaced it. 


No traveler who yisits these beautiful 
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LADIES IN ORIENTAL COSTUME, 


provinces, can fail to be struck with the 
sparseness of their inhabitants, and with 
the misery which meets him at every turn, 
notwithstanding the smiling landscapes 
and universal luxuriance of nature. This 
splendid land should be the happiest and 
most densely populated country in the 
world, and the only reason why it is not, 
must be found in the social and political 
condition of the people. The deplorable 
aspects everywhere visible, are only to 
be explained by a knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Principalities, through their 
successive developments to their origin. 
The past alone can explain the present, 


and point out the future; without it their 
actual condition is a letter, 
obscure than the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 


dead more 
As impending events are attracting the 
eyes of the world to them, you will not 
demur to a few historical glances over 
their checkered history — only glances, 
however, for I insist on retaining my 
desultory style of observation. 

Wallachia and Moldavia are dismember- 
ments of ancient Dacia, which included 
also the countries now known under the 
Banat, Auraria, Lower Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, Buseovine, and Bess- 
Under the reign of Domitian, 


names of 


arabia. 
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this warlike people invaded the Roman 
possessions, and compelled the conquered 
emperor to pay tribute tothem. Trajan, 
on his accession, resolving to avenge this 
affront, invaded Dacia with such success, 
that its chief was forced to sue for peace, 
which however was soon broken by a new 
revolt. The emperor, indignant at this 
want of faith, determined upon a con- 
quest which should be final, and consumed 
a year in preparations ; the most remark- 
able of these were the bridge constructed 
over the Danube by his order, and the 
wall, still so well known, bearing his name. 
Nothing could resist this attack. The 
Dacian chief, seeing his cause utterly lost, 
poisoned himself that he might not fall 
into the hands of his conqueror alive. 
The inhabitants either took to flight or 
were exterminated, and Dacia was de- 
clared a Roman province. 

Great rejoicings followed this victory, 
not only at Rome but in the camp; the sol- 
diers celebrated the glory of the emperor 
in military songs called ballettea, accom- 
panied by dancing. From this military 
term the Italian dallare is derived, and 
from this amusement of the old Roman 
soldiers comes our éallet. 

The bridge over which the Roman le- 
gions crossed the Danube for the conquest 
of Dacia, was one of the chef-d’euvres of 
the celebrated Damascus architect, Apol- 
lodorus, who some years after immortal- 
ized himself by the Trajan column—one 
of the wonders of Rome. It was built of 
immense bricks, and the famous Roman 
cement which gave such solidity to all 
their constructions. This bridge must 
have been a bold undertaking, and modern 
times have few structures comparable with 
it. An examination of its situation con- 
firms the fame of the architect’s genius, 
showing that the course of the river must 
have been carefully studied before the 
selection of the site. It is said to have 
been supported by twenty-one arches ; 
but the whole structure was afterward 
destroyed by Adrian, through fear, it is 
supposed, of the barbarians. 

In 1834, the river being very low, sev- 
eral of the piers were discovered, which 
had been concealed by the water. At the 
same time many military relics were also 
found in the bed of the river—breast- 
plates, swords, and pieces of money— 
proofs of the life and activity which once 
peopled these now deserted shores. Near 





the bridge are the remains of some build- 
ings, which, to any one who has seen 
Italy, are readily recognized as the re- 
mains of a Roman city. 

The tourist, who descends the Danube, 
may see, between Skela, Gladova and 
Widdin, on the Wallachian side, one of 
these arches proudly standing near the 
Seneria tower—the latter one of those 
majestic monuments which the Romans 
planted in deserts as well as in cities, 
among the mightiest nations and amid the 
most obscure tribes. 

Perhaps nothing is more significant of 
the character of the conquered people than 
the memorials which perpetuate the vic- 
tory over them. The emperor, Septimius 
Severus, erected this tower in remem- 
brance of their submission; das-reliefs 
have also been found at Rome, represent- 
ing the Dacians in the very costume still 
worn by their descendants in the mount- 
ainous regions where they dweli. These 
trophies of the glory of the conquerors im- 
mortalize no less the valor of the conquer- 
ed. The victory must have been hardly 
won, which was deemed of so much im- 
portance by the triumphant Romans. 

After the conquest, Trajan sent his 
legions into the country to repeople it, 
and the present inhabitants, who are des- 
ignated under the name of Romans, are 
their descendants. Their language, which 
was evidently derived from the Latin, is 
a convineing proof; while many of their 
sentiments, habits, and expressions, are in- 
contestable evidences. The lapse of cen- 
turies has not dimmed the remembrance 
of their origin. They have never forgotten 
that they are the sons of Trajanand children 
of Rome; and though they have yielded, 
under the irresistible pressure of circum- 
stances, and are still ready to suffer any- 
thing, they look forward to a future which 
shall restore to them the glorious days of 
Stephen and Michael, when they may 
again prove themselves worthy of their 
illustrious origin. They have not forgot- 
ten the immortal names which are their 
proudest national boast. Galerius Ar- 
mentarius, the herdsman, who sat on the 
throne of the emperors; Dara, his nephew ; 
Constantine the Great; his wife, Faus- 
tina; Licinius, who, though born a peas- 
ant, led forth the Roman armies as a 
general; and Justinian, as famous as Ro- 
man law—all of them were natives of 
these provinces. 
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Their own valor was displayed in many 
hard-fought battles in their earlier his- 
tory ; in their defeat of Alexis Commenes, 
and the steady repulse of the Tartars in 
their attempted passage toward Western 
Europe. Their brave resistance to the 
Turkish encroachments in later times, 
claims our admiration : to their unconquer- 
able bravery alone they owe their exist- 
ence ; for the division of their territory 
was several times arranged by Poland and 
Hungary. The process by which they 
have been robbed of all their political 
rights, and loaded with oppressions till 
they have at last sunk under the weight, 
must now be dismissed with a hasty 
glance, though centuries have been ex- 
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hausted in these successive attempts to 
degrade them. 

The colonies thus planted by the mis- 
tress of the world were under the domi- 
nion of Roman governors, until two hun- 
dred and seventy-four years after Christ. 
During one of the barbarian invasions of 
the country, the inhabitants crossed the 
mountains and settled in Transylvania, 
where they established two important colo- 
nies. After several years of exile, two of 
their chiefs, assisted by the Hungarians, 


| drove out the Tartar possessors of their 


country, and established themselves under 
the title of Vatvodes, which is still pre- 
served by their successors. It was at this 
time the division of the provinces was 
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made : 


religion, remained the same. 


though their manners, language, 
and Their 
independence, however, was short-lived. 
One of their vaivodes, or first commanders, 
de an unprovoked attack upon a Turk- 
colony, which had established itself 


sh 
ipon the opposite shore of the Danube. 
it resulted in the complete defeat of the 
to pay 
During the 


Wallaehians, who were obliged 

‘ibute to their conquerors. 
fifteenth century many attempts were made 
to free themselves from the galling yoke 
of their oppressors, but it fell more heavily 
upon them. 

‘Toward the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a man of obscure birth was raised to 
Hlis name was 


the d 


mity of vaivode. 
Michael, and he was surnamed the Brave ; 
He 


hound himself by an oath to free his coun- 


a title which history has confirmed, 


try from the Turkish oppression; by an 
allianee with the chiefs of Transylvania 
and Moldavia he was suecessful; and 
after five years of successive defeats, the 
eonque red sultan was compelled to renounce 
his dominion; but the brave Michael was 
assassinated by an Austrian general, and 
with him the stately edifice of national 


he had 


Jefore the people 


lependenee which constructed 
rumbled to dust. 
rad recovered from the consternation into 
viieh this calamity had thrown them, the 


lurks resumed their sway; and the two 


Principalities tin becoming tributary 
vinees, sunk into a state of lethargy for 


than 
lappy population were oppressed by a 
im of. 


y and 
1 and 


a century, during which the 


rovernment more fatal than the 
devastation of the barbarian 


Iwas The conquered provinces were 


ms, 
into pashaliks ; and either through 

ipt of the office, or a remembrance 
‘own unfortunate experiences, they 
ise as the instruments of their vovern- 
nent the Fanariotes, or descendants of the 
trreeks who remained in Constantinople 
t was taken by the Turks in 1453. 

Ihe iarter of the city where they re- 
ed was called the Fanac; and its resi- 


fterward known as Fanaciates. 


its were afte 
\iany of them devoted themselves to the 
tudy of languages, and by this accom- 
invent became indispensable as inter- 
ters and private secretaries, They 


won proved that knowledge is power, and 
d With it, how- 


eame the sordid passions which too 


creat influence. 
n accompany it ; they were ambitious 
Vou. V.—3] 
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and avaricious, and by their management 
the provisional government became an of- 
fice of bargain and sale secured to the 
highest bidder. 
placed by a larger sum of money ; conse- 


Any governor Was dis- 


quently, the only aim of this officer was to 


| secure his fortune and those of his satel- 








lites who were the necessary attendants 
of his suite, in the shortest possible time. 
With the constant fear of removal before 
them, they exhausted invention in their 
the debts 
frequently contracted for the purchase of 
the office, 
treasure for the inevitable displacement 
The most unheard- 


endeavors to repay enormous 


and also to amass suflicient 
which awaited them. 
of extortions were practiced upon the 
he bribes of the subordi- 


i 
fe 
t 


people to pay t 
nates, or buy off the strife of competitors. 
These, perhaps, were the most favorable 
aspects of this monstrous system ; human 
lite and family ties were often sacrificed 
to this and 
Many a father bought the eagerly-craved 


avarice for riches power. 
office with the head of his son; and many 
a son paid for his brief enjoyment. of 
power with the head of his father. 

The immediate suffering produced by 
the shameless and cruel extortion of these 
miserable rulers was one of the least evils 
resulting to them. The sentiments of 
morality were utterly destroyed; they 
were taught, and soon learned the lesson 
well, that perfidy was another name for 
ability, cowardice for prudence, dishon- 
esty for foresight ; that suecess was the 
only test of 
suade them that integrity and uprightness 


right. It was easy to per- 
were the conventional garbs of wicked- 
ness, adopted only that it might circulate 
with decency in the world. As sometimes 
happens, the evil had the antidote within it- 


| self; it was destroyed by its own excesses. 


When vice, 
with which it ventured everywhere, stalked 
abroad without the protecting robes which 


grown bold by the impunity 


! had hitherto concealed its deformity, the 


An 


army was forbidden, and the two Principal- 


people were horrified with its aspect. 


| ities, which had formerly maintained sixty 


|! murdered unnoticed ; 


thousand foot soldiers, were left utterly de- 
fenseless. ‘Turkish brigands pillaged and 
entire cities were 
evacuated at the approach of their organ- 
ized bands, the inhabitants flying to the 


' mountains or to Austria to escape death. 


The police, (if the word is not too absurd,) 
the very refuse of all countries, came forth 
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from the prisons and mines to be the satel- 
lites of the reigning powers; they were 
without uniform, order, or discipline ; they 
were the accomplices of the thieves and 
brigands whom they sometimes pretended 
the inhabitants knew 
only too well, always without success. 


to pursue ; but, as 

During the century of the Fanariote do- 
minion, more than forty of its hospodars 
But one died 
peacefully upon the throne which he had 
The sway 


were displaced or beheaded. 


bought several times over. 
of this dastardly rule was several times 
interrupted by Russian invasion; but the 
changes which took place in the fated 
provinces seemed always only a change 
of oppressors. A ray of hope illumined 
their dark fate in 1792, when a stipulation 
was made that the term of a governor or 
hospodar should be fixed for seven years. 
In 1821, after a bloody insurrection, the 
Porte declared that the Fanariotes were 
infidels, upon whom the sultan could rely 
no longer; seven native candidates were 
chosen, and from them his highness se- 
lected Gregoire Ghika for Wallachia, and 
It was the 
first breath of independence enjoyed by the 


Jean Stourza for Moldavia. 


Principalities for more than a century—the 
first princes of their own nation who had 
sat on the throne since the days of Michael 
the Brave. The hopes which sprang up 
in this new state of things were destined 

for, in 
between 


to almost immediate extinction ; 


1828, war was again declared 
Turkey and Russia; the two provinces 
were occupied by the armies of the ezar ; 
a famine was produced by the immense 
exactions made for its support ; a frightful 
pestilence was brought into the country 
by the soldiers, producing dreadful mor- 
tality ; and a winter of almost unparalleled 
severity added its rigors to the already 
suffering inhabitants. 

At the close of this war a new era ap- 
parently dawned upon them. ‘The ancient 
limits were restored; the governors were 
to be chosen for life from their own nation ; 
the 


native troops, who were organized for the 


ancient standard again waved over 


defense of the country ; the navigation and 
fisheries of the Danube were guarantied ; 
and a constitution was drawn up, by the 
provisions of which the government is in 
the hands of the nobility, and its support 
is entirely from the people. ‘Time may 
modify and improve them, especially if 
pending events issue favorably ; and this 
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nation, the last-born of civilizatien, profit- 


ing by the experience of its elders, and its 
own bitter vicissitudes, may come forth 
purified by its sufferings. The thorough 


education of the youthful nobility promises 
] 


well for the future; but at this very day 





the privileged classes are marked with that 
fatal carelessness for the future, which has 
resulted from the oriental regime to which 
No fault 
can be found with the elegant and some- 


it has so long been subjected. 


| what theatrical personal decorations of the 


upper classes ; but a glance from the lord 
of the mansion to the crowd of dirty idlers 
who surround him—the numerous, but in- 
elegant equipages upon which he prides 
himself—the vast, but dilapidated resi- 
dences, reveals the real poverty which 
pierces through all the display of luxury. 
You are charmed with the elegant manners 
of the master of the house—with the talent 
and gracefulness of his wife—the taste and 
brillianey of conversation—the ease and 
purity with which European languages are 
spoken by the family, and you are ready 
to assert that more elegance and _ refine- 
ment cannot exist in any other country. 
But behind the doors of the saloon are a 
crowd of filthy dependents, the halls are 
strewn with repulsive and sluggish Bohe- 
mians, who sleep upon the very stair- 
cases ; and as you make your way through 
them, you are foreibly reminded that the 
civilization which has so much delighted 
you, like the precious metal of the coun- 
try, has not been cleansed from the earthy 
inecrustation that obscures its brillianey. 
These brief glances at the transitions to 


| which the Principalities have been sub- 


jected, will alone afford solutions of their 
present state. Their past history gives 
a sufficient explanation of the disproportion 
of the population to the extent of the 
the 
midst of such natural fertility, the want 


country, the barrenness existing in 


; 
in the midst of such outward abundance, 


the failure of capital still more than of 
men, and the foreign importations which 
are made notwithstanding its own wealthy 
resources, : 

Having thus entered this most interest- 
ing region of Europe, I have at once intro- 
duced you to it by its history and some gen- 
eral observations—an introduction which, 
however brief, may serve you in not only 
my further letters, but in the most inter- 
esting newspaper history of the next year 
or two, : 
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INFIDELITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ITS CHARACTER—ITS REMEDIES. 


us, In very strong language, not to forget 
the “ infidelity of the day” in our edito- 
rial essays on * The Christianity for the 
Times.” We have mislaid the letter, and 
cannot recall the place of its date ; but it 
was from the far south-west. We were 
surprised, as we recollect, at its statement, 
that skepticism, especially in the form of 
** Rationalism,” is invading generally that 
large section of the country—that it is 
prevalent as the only religion, or rather 
the irreligion, of most of the thousands 





NE of our correspondents—a clergy- 
man—wrote us some time ago, urging 


of German Protestant immigrants, and, 
under the influence of Parkerism, Emer- 
sonism, Campbellism, &c., is infecting 
extensively the more intelligent native 
mind of that region. Our correspondent 
wrote as if not a little despondent at the 
prospect of its to religion and 
good morals in the yet forming commu- 
nities of the Had he read 
our earlier articles on “ The Christianity 
required by the Times,” he would have 
seen that we have amply discussed this 
very subject—that, in fact, it was the oc- 
of articles, and that their 
chief aim 
tianity could effectually confront and van- 


results 


south-west. 


easion those 


has been to show how Chris- 
quish the growing evil. 
The 


by indigenous causes does it spread and 


rrowing evil, we say; for not only 


prevail, but it comes upon us like an inun- 
dation from abroad with the hordes of Eu- 
ropean and degraded immigration, which, 
Wave over-topping wave, pours in upon 
the land. Irom Ireland we have hereto- 
fore been invaded with Popery—bad enough 
and dangerous enough in its scarcely semi- 
barbarous morals and sentiments ; but now 
we are threatened more especially with 
the popular corruptions of continental Eu- 
rope: the Custom House reports of the 
last two or three years show that the Ger- 
man immigration is becoming more formi- 
dable than the Irish. 

It not demoralized the 
Irish ; still it brings with it more settled 
sentiments of hostility to our religious 


is more than 


opinions and usages. It Opposes our nha- 
tional of the Sabbath, and 
secks to repeal our Sabbath laws. It 
avows loose ideas of the domestic rela- 
It scorns our great national tem- 


observance 


tions. 





| not their theoretical applications. 


perance reform, and organizes hostility to 
the * Maine Law” movement, even more 
than the Irish, who bring with them some- 
thing of the prestige of the Irish temperance 
movement. Its more intelligent classes 
are familiar with the technical sophistries 
of German rationalism, and its ignorant 
masses know too well their practical, if 
In many 
respects the most valuable portion of our 
foreign population, the Germans, are never- 


| theless the most dangerous in their re- 


ligious tendencies. Our chief hope for 
them is connected with the efforts for their 
evangelical recovery, which are now made 
by some of their noblest countrymen among 
us. ‘There are ten thousand of them at 
least organized under the banner of Meth- 


odism in this country ; there are also many 


| German Churches rising up within the 


pale of other denominations. Self-reform 
among any class is always more effectual 
than reform from extraneous causes ; let 
us then hope for our Germans—in so many 
respects a noble and congenial people— 
from these new tendencies which they are 
showing in this their new home. 

Now that our pen is in the ink, we feel 
disposed, notwithstanding our frequent 
reference to the subject heretofore, to say 
something further and more emphatic, if 
possible, on the characteristics and reme- 
dies of the infidelity of the times. We 
its characteristics—its 


must understand 


genius—if we would apply to it the right 


| remedies, 


| always the same—for “ the people’ 


Down among “ the people,” infidelity is 
are 
frank, honest we were going to say, even in 
their corruptions. ‘They have few motives 
to hypocrisy, and not usually the requisite 
skill for dissimulation. Hence infidelity, 
when once it prevails among them, is 
thoroughly practical: it does not evade or 
disguise its own consequences. ‘The peo- 
ple act as they think. When, in the form 
of a mob, they controlled public affairs, as in 
the first French revolution, they carried out 
their new infidel ideas, terrifically to be 
sure, but the more honestly for that. And 
when they have not such power, you find 
them equally straightforward, as individ- 
uals, in pursuing opinions to their practical 
results. We know how to meet the peo- 
ple, then, when thus fallen. They plunge 
unceremoniously, and therefore honestly, 
(if we may use the expression,) into the 
perdition of error, and we have a direct 
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ork to do for their recovery; we must 
iceremoniously plunge after them, and 
uck them as brands from the burning ; 
—j10t so much by logie as by moral influ- 
n ind direct labors. 
vith higher minds, however, infidelity 
$ s varied and somewhat contrasted 
is; and never did it present more re- 
virkable features than at present 
lhe ¢ st uspect of skepticism, as we 
t in Spin0za nd Lord Herbert, was 
" vs , aeule, COOL, DUL SOIMC-} 
espectiul It had iO powel o reach 
common mind. Its xt peet was 
Ma ot i er il 1) lity and de - 
ite cont tip ol a eu hie I yt cal 
I ( natic cla lis of Christianity. 
[lobbes, Bolingbroke, Gibbon, and lume, 
t this per od ot s history. lt 
- jue itty appears nder a s l mol 
lecided phase It becomes practically 
Os it uses another class of we ipous, 
, ribaldry, blasphemy—it would de- 
1 the public mind, and thereby alien- 
frou thee practical restraints of Chris- 
Voltaire and the Encyclopwdists 
exumpies Rousseau, if respect- 
e practical code of gospel in 
ngs, Was, lM lis ul spit , as 
to it as any of them. Like the 
erareh | erman lit tLure ane 
n infidelity, Goethe, he knew th 
the experime ital theology of Chris- 
nd seemed always troubled in 
( ence when he trencied, W hy 0 ( 
=] thon on that d und, o% 
sted anything the practical 
ements of the system mut h s | 
\ I nued out ( ( hirist n * 
The lee plicisin Ol his I¢milius is 
t by the most eloquet ( log $ 
‘ ( stat i t ning ( re I a: 
' ning p Ni Cll 
ae ( th ns 
\ ( to tl ( ib | its of 
1 me CX l le » the 
} t Is i lis 
nest i Whi L may 1 
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( j me, Li hot vi | i itt I 
G VW I 
fn » character . ¢ 
VS f per nai ? was u 
| nit ood i i lora I und 
’ + +} 
e her dreaded I } 
warmest-heartcd Me 1 lid pl c 
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But if he qualified his theoretical 
hit it 


sentimentality, and practically 


dqay. 


teachings of infidelity, he taug in the 


intensest 
libeled all morality. 


be 


dea nerate 


Paine became the representative of t] 


school in our own country. 


efferson was not much behind h 


franklin, with his philosophic temper 


New-lingland training, lingered yet in the 


dimin ranks of the preceding plul 


Sill 


sophical Si iol, 


j* {". t P —_ 4 - rt 1 
Ihe fact that this form of infidelity had 





the opportunity of a practical exempluica- 
tion in the French revolution, was its de- 
feat t showed its legitimate tendencies, 
and the we rid Was shocke d, was 
\ reaction was inevitable. Ske 
whether honestly or otherwi such, 
since seen thata new route mus e 

that the old one cannot POSSIDIY ve 1 hit 
however logically legitimate, and our mod- 
ern unbelief is, with some marked ex- 
ceptions, as remarkable for its pret : 











in favor OL moral progress as Lite p ed- 
ing schoo! was for 1ts audacious Geli ral- 
ization. The difference is a ne one, 
and it is all-important that we should 
recognize it; for precisely | é we i 
find the suecessful mode of treatit t 
evil. It has its theory, to | e,— its 
ning and ulative pretensis d 
on, commanding any by tion- 
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INFIDELITY 
It 
not do for us to deal out to such minds 


We 


Sterling and Margaret Fuller? will 


epithets of contempt or crimination. 


IN THE 


should forfeit, in doing so, our own self- | 


respect aud our claims to the charity of 
the faith which they so sorrowfully ques- 
By that charity, more than by any 
other means, are we to reclaim such ear- 


tioned. 


nest, though erring spirits. 
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Watts mourned that “ religion seemed to 
be dying out in the world.” Doddridge, 
in his rural retirement, labored incessantly 
with his pen, for the restoration of a purer 


| faith in the Churches ; but joined also in 


the common expression of almost hopeless 
despondence. Some of the leading minds 


of the Anglican Establishment deelare: 


| the prospects of religion to be nearly des- 


The sentimentalism of modern infidelity | 
| out on the altar of British Christianity. 


sympathizes eagerly with the cause of hu- 
man liberty. It speaks out for the op- 
It de- 


It 


pressed, both here and in Europe. 
vises schemes of popular amelioration. 


devotes itself to the problem of pauperism ; 


It 
protections for woman. It seeks 
mitigations of the criminal codes of nations, 
It eulo- 


and has produced socialism. 
new 


and the abolition of the gallows. 


claims | 


gizes Christ, while it undermines Chris- | 


tianity ;* 


gospel in distinetion, if not in contra- 


it insists upon the spirit of the 


distinction from its dogma; it exalts the 
practical charity and morality of Chris- 
tianity, while it denounces its ecclesias- 
ticism. 

This 


danger too; for its concessions to Chris- 


is its character, and this is its 
tianity,in some respects, form the vantage- 
ground from which it attacks it in other 
respects. Here is the very strategy of 
the It te 

angel of light. 


has changed itself into an 
It preaches to the world 


evil. 


a perverted “evangel ;” but it preaches it 
from within the portal, if not from within 
the altar of Christianity. 
Such being the evil, how now are we to 
regard it—how to address ourselves to it 2 
Not with despondent fears of the ulti- 
The 


tory of religious opinions, as well as our 


mate result—none whatever. his- 
Christian faith, forbid any such anxiety. 
Had we lived in the beginning of the last 
century we should have found tenfold more 
reasons for despair; but what followed the 
infidelity of those times ? 


| 


An evangelical | 


revolution, the most prolific in good con- | 


sequences of any since the second century. 
Theoretical infidelity and popular demora- 


lization were rife through all England. 
Butter wrote his “ Analogy” to counter- 


the scepticism of the times, and de- 
es, in the preface, that Christianity 
to fable.” 


| “eome be taken for a 


Professor Newman has at last become an ex- 
und he only anticipates the result whicl 


ner or later be reat 








perate. The light seemed to be dying 
A more striking indication of the depres- 
sion, not of religion only but of morals, 
could hardly be given, than the faet that 
Sterne and Swift, men who competed 
as rivals of Rabelais, were clergymen and 
distinguished characters of the times. 
Bolingbroke and Shaftesbury (the latter 
* the first great advocate of modern secular- 
ism”) were the authorities of opinion 
in polite life, and Hume and Gibbon soon 
followed with still more commanding 
sway in the intellectual world. 
Meanwhile, this ‘extremity was God's 
opportunity.”  Butler’s great argument 
dispelled not the clouds—it had no ap- 
preciable effect that we can ascertain. 
But amid the infidelity and corruptions of 
the Universities moved a few obscure, vet 
earnest minds, inquiring, ** Who will show 
any good?” A 
eloquent voice was soon to ring like a 
clarion through England and America, lay 


us young man, whose 


whole nights prostrate on the ground, in 
agony, praying for the true light; another, 
whose natne was to rank only second to 
Luther’s, paced to and fro through the 
corridors and groves of Oxford, panting 
for “* Christian perfection ” over the pages 
of John Law, and repeating with tears the 
penitential meditations of a Kempis ; while 
another, whose kindling melodies were to 
express the restored religious life of mil- 
lions, and to be “ repeated more from the lips 
of the dying than any other hymns in the 
language,”* bowed in his cloister, smiting 
his breast and erying, ** God be mereiful 
tome, asinner.” <A few years elapse, and 
all England is astir with religious excite- 
ment. Whitefield, the two Wesleys, 
Rowland Hill, Beveridge, the great Welch 
evangelists, Wilberforce, Lady Hunting- 
don, Hannah Moore, and a constellation 
of other notable names, come forth amid 
the the moral 


darkness which covered 


> 


* Robert Southey, on Charles Wesley.— Life of 
Wesley. 
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heavens, and this desolate period became 
the epoch of nearly all the modern en- 
terprises of Protestantism. Methodism, 
Calvinistie and Arminian, had their birth 
in it. The Bible Society sprung up from 

Tract Societies, with their continually 
multiplying machinery ; Sunday schools, 
most capable auxiliary of modern 
Christianity ; missions even, for they had 
hardly become a distinct feature of the 
Protestant Church before ; and, chief per- 
haps among them all, a lay ministry— 
that great experiment which we have 


Lie 


recently discussed—date from these de- 
spondent times. 

Let us not fear, then. These contrasts 
of opinion seem to be oscillations of the 
moral the 
divine hand, have their law of reaction ; 
the hands of the clock of destiny move on, 
the 
though it may be “ darkest just before the 


world, which, overruled by 


hour of sun-rise comes inevitably, 


dawn.” 

Christianity is a necessity of man’s 
nature. His moral instincts, amid what- 
ever perversion, recognize it, and, sooner 
or later, silence his fallacious reasonings. 


Chere is none of the dictates of natural 
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| out courtesy. 


| 


| artifice. 


' 


| think, the morbid mind. 


| Fuller. 


conscience which does not coincide with | 
| leaves open the question how far such 


it; there is none of the natural affections 
or of lite that not 
kindred to it; no national virtue or honor 


charities human is 


that does not borrow dignity from it; no 
nterest of the public welfare that does not 
tind support in it. 
These its 


argumentation, guarantee 


safety. ‘The changing winds may ruffle 
the surface of the waters; but they cannot 
reverse the tides, for these come of 


universal and inviolable laws. 
casional outbreaks of erroneous opinions, 
under the 
cannot disturb permanently the aggregate 
the of 


ageney of anomalous minds, 


mind of a people ; excitement 


| minds 
| treatment we ask for them. 


These are its grand | 


| 


| 
} 


The oc- | 





is to shoot him without mercy. The 
enormous infidelity of the latter part of 
the last century could be denounced with- 
It could not comprehend 
the courtesies which pertain to all other 
Its very dialect was 
and blasphemy. 


intellectual combats. 
made up of ribaldry 
It reveled in immorality ; but it is other- 
wise with the skepticism of our day, as we 


have said. ‘The latter, among its repre- 


| sentatives at least, is comparatively pure ; 


it attempts to retain the morals, and not 
only the morals but something of the ideal, 
the spirit of Christianity, while it casts 
away its doctrines and authority. We go 
further, and venture even the remark (not 
acceptable, we know, to many) that this is 
done with sincerity—that it is not an 
We doubt not even that in some 
ingenuous minds the infidelity of the times 
is adopted with a sense of self-denial— 
with even an anguish of regret that the 
vision of Christianity, with its blessed 
hopes, fades away before the gaze of the 
disturbed, and, in many cases, as we 
Such certainly 
was the case of Sterling and Marguerite 
This opinion does not vindicate 
them from it 


personal responsibility ; 


may have occasioned their in- 
ability to believe—but it vindicates the 
' Denuneiation, 
crimination is not the speech of religion 
for such cases, if indeed it is for any. 
We must not only meet them with the 
language of courtesy, but even with ten- 
derness and sympathy. ‘That of 
doubt, which at some time or other almost 


state 


every earnest mind encounters—through 


which, indeed, almost every Christian 


mind struggled at first into the light—has, 


| in fact, received in our present infidelity 


novelty, however violent at first, sooner | 


or later exhausts itself, and the common 
mind, regulated by its old common sense, 
subsides into its old channels, and moves 
on steadily as aforetime. And here is 
the 
inevitable despair of error. 

With such views, we ean afford to take 
inother item of advice which the present 
phase of infidelity justifies, viz. :—that 
t should be treated with more amenity than 
has been usual in forme r conflicts with it. 


Che best way to treat an offensive or a 


inevitable safety of the truth; the 


ferocious animal —a skunk or a hyena— | 


an expression, definite form. 


This is its characteristic peculiarity, and 


open a 
it calls for a peculiar treatment—a treat- 
ment not unlike that which we would ex- 
tend with 
religious 
clouded with religious doubts. 

We trust we shall not be misunderstood 


to a mind which, awakened 


concern, is nevertheless be- 


here. We speak of infidelity as now re p- 
resented in our literature, in the persons 
ot 
and in the intelligent circles of social lite, 
where all of us so ordinarily meet it. 


its leading characters above named, 


Its tendency must inevitably be down- 


ward; it cannot but become, sooner or 
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later, virulent and blasphemous; it has 
already such examples, and its popular 
effect, especially among our foreign popu- 
lation, is already openly demoralizing ; 
but this is not yet its general character. 
Again, the most important means of 
defeating the infidelity of the day is, we 








to give it. It is afraid to do so, lest it 
should compromise itself with public 
prejudices. ‘This would doubtless be the 
result, but it should struggle through that 


| result, until it could reach its legitimate 
| position, and compel the public mind fully 


think, to meet fairly its challenge of com- | 


petitron in the practical reforms of the age. 
It has taken a route in this respect which 
is quite in contrast if not with the theory, 
at least with the practical endeavors of 


to concede it. Nothing, we believe, 
would be more practicable to it, and noth- 
ing could secure it, at last, more public 


| respect and moral power. We are ma- 


the infidelity of any other age. It would | 


not only imitate the spirit of Christianity, | 


but it would imitate and even transcend its 


practical philanthropy. Its most formid- | 


able reproach against the Church is, that 


the latter is behind the reforms of the age. | 
’ . . . ' 
The charge is fallacious, as we believe, | 
! ® . . . . 
to remind ourselves of the fact; for it is 


and yet there is truth enough in it to give 
it plausibility and effect. It could be 


easily shown that nearly every important | 


reformatory movement of the day has 
originated, directly or indirectly, in the 
influence of the Christian Church; but it 
can, at the same time, be too easily shown 
that not a tithe of her energy is yet put 
forth in these reforms—that most flagitious 
wrongs, public and social, prevail within 
the shadow of her temples, wrongs which 
ought to be annihilated by her very glance ; 
—that especially in the higher places of 
her power, her verdict on public questions, 
involving moral wrong, is not as unam- 
biguous and emphatic as it ought to be. 
Let her reform in these respects. She 
will incur new hostilities by so doing; 
but she will also redouble her energies— 
she will concentrate all generous sym- 


pathies and heroie souls around her, and | 


confound and silence her gainsayers. We 


} 


have discussed this subject quite in detail | 


in one of our former articles, and need not 


here enlarge upon it; but we would em- | 


phasize it as the great condition of the 
safety of the Church, especially in a 
country like this, where the voluntary 
patronage of the people must sustain it. 
We believe the Christianity of the times 
is shorn of its rightful power—of the 
very locks of its strength—by its lack of 
courage to take its rightful position on 
public questions, especially in this country. 
It is competent, as we once before said, 
to give a verdict, which shall be decisive 
to the popular opinion, on nearly every 
question involving moral relations that 
comes up in the public mind. 


It ought | 


king progress in this direction; let us 
hope for the future. 

Meanwhile we have no hope for the 
reformatory efforts of infidelity. It may 
be sincere, but it is neither wise nor 
efficacious. It perverts and defeats what- 
ever it attempts. We have recommended 
in this article a courteous treatment to- 
ward it, and feel that at this point we need 


difficult to speak of what is farcical and 
contemptible without contemptuous lan- 
guage. What has been more preposter- 
ous, and, were it not for the serious con- 
sequences, more ridiculous, than the re- 
furmatory movements of the infidels of 
this country? The anti-Bible, the Wo- 
men’s Rights, the anti-Slavery, and anti- 
Gallows Conventions, which by their 
extravagant proceedings, their eccentric 
characters—bearded men and “ Bloomer” 
women —their exhibition of all anoma- 
lous minds and anomalous opinions, have 
kept the scoffers of the land in a roar 
for the last ten years. What have they 
done except to bring contempt upon great 
truths, and to retard the genuine men, 
who, under the formidable burden of this 
contempt, have been laboring fur the 
needed reforms of the day? What has 
even the most serious experiment of these 
pseudo reformers accomplished—Social- 
ism—what but a series of failures? And 
then look at the humiliating scientific pre- 
tensions which characterize most of them, 
the gospel of the “great Harmonia,” 
Mesmerism, Phrenology, Communism, 
Spirit Rapping, &c.,—some of them ger- 
minal truths, it may be, but abused with 
fantastic applications, which fill our hos- 
pitals with the insane, fill the pockets of 
charlatans with ill-gotten gains, and, worse 
than all—worse than anything else that 
they could perpetrate—render ridiculous 
before the public mind great questions 
which relate to the most urgent wants, 
the deepest sufferings of humanity. 

*“ Better such efforts, with even such 


a ne a 
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” 


results, than indifference,” is often re- 


plied; and this reply the Church is to 
meet—there is too much edge upon it to 


turn it aside by an evasion. We must take 
the 


those 


standard of reform from the hands of 


who abuse it, and bear it onward 
} 


ourselves, so much in the van as to leave 


them out of sight. ‘There is no great 
evil in Christendom for which the Church 


should not feel itself, in a sense, responsi- 
ble—there is none that it should not attack 


Let it | 


bravely. break the restrictions 
that a 
concession from itself, has imposed upon 
forth 


divine 


Pd ] 
fulse opinion, and a weak 


public 


stand the sublime 


it; let it 


platform of its 


upon 
constitution and 
il moral authority, and here let it 
all 
whether in high place s or in low place s. 
There 

libly would it be 


unlversi 


open its batte rics avalnst wrong, 


only should it stand—there infal- 


] 


invincible and sublime 


he fore all eye Ss. 


Again, and in order to this, the spiritual 
life of the | | 


Church must be more fully 


restored. We have said, in another ar- 


ticle, that the ideal—the moral code even 


of Christianity—would be impracticable 


without the special doctrines of grace 


distinguish the system; that the 
he Mount 


mockery of human infirmity, 


norality of the Sermon on t 


would be a 


not for the doctrine of he venera- 


We t 

tion. ‘The real power and safe ty of the 
Chu must come from its inward lift 

Less of sectarian zeal, less even of dog- 
matic rigor, and more of personal relig- 
ious life, is what we need. Personal 
plety—personal sanctity—fervent in the 
pew, the vestry meeting and the closet, 
yet not there alone—but going about, as 
in the person of Christ, “doing good ;” 
hearing around its brow the halo of divin 


light, undimmed amid the moral miasma 
the 


the 


and mists of world—into work- 


the exchange, social 


thre 


shop, the mart, 


assembly—this is most needed, and, 


alas! the demonstration of 
Ch 


One overwhelming and co 


most rare 


istianity. 
clusive proof 


faith infidelity has to concede, 


No thoughtful unbeliever will hesitate to 


nit that if Christendom lived fully up 

o the morality of the Deealogue, the 
| of the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
ot the Li ( Praye fr, u would 

1 /, j l ave fy n tha 

( uitt th p x, fo tration,) 
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religion, and the true were now, for the 
first time, revealed, the latter could not 
possibly be better than the former, were 
the Church fully up to the conditions men- 
tioned. What is this but a virtual conces- 


sion, that Christianity is the true religi 
itself? ‘The fact is hypothetically granted 


then; what need we further but to give it 





practical reality in the actual life of th 
Church ? 

This, we repeat, is the needed demon- 
faith. It would operate 
first, the increase of spiritual 
the Chureh would 


stimulate all its practical movements, 


stration of our 
two ways: 
purity and energy in 
and 
thus give it that predominance in the 
reforms of the day, which we have urged ; 
secondly, it would demonstrate the divine 
virtue, that is, the truth of Christianity, by 
exemplifying it. 

This, then, should be the great move- 
ment of modern Christianity—the resus- 
citation of its original, its spiritual life. 
lis pulpits and all its other organs should 
to this. 


subordinate every other question 


Questions of ecclesiastical economy, sec- 





tarian tenets, even the rejormatory duties 
above discussed, all should be surmounte a 
by the more momentous aim of the wu- 
versal resuscitation of the Chure A. We 


are already tending to it, and have been, 


since the great reaction above deseribed ; 
but the idea needs to be brought out more 
definitely : it should rise so oste! bly 
before the contemplation of Protestant 


Christendom, that—like the sun, w 


after hours of but partial distinctness, it 
emerges from the mists—its light shall 
break upon and cover all surrounding 


sights. 


\ difficulty besets us just here, of which 


we ure painfully conscious, a very simple 
and yet very formidable one, viz.: that the 
obvious truthfulness of these last views 


will impair if not destroy their importance. 


They are truisms, and therefore, alas, be- 


come powerless common-places! Were 


you to propose some elaborately contrived 
counteracting the 


and expensive mode of 


infidelity of times, it would | 
discussed, and if it w 
evident that it must be suecessful, it cor 
adopted. But here is an 
all comprel sive remeay ; ve 
is it heeded 2 

the more urgent with the ab 


opinions, from the conviction tl 
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what irrelevant because not needed in the | 


present controversy, We need not, in 
this age, ‘ Apologies” for Christianity 
so much as exemplifications of it. Be- 
sides the fact that infidelity is now more a 
sentiment than an opinion—more in the 
heart than in the head—we helieve that 
more erudite and powerful defences of 
revealed religion than those already ex- 
tant cannot well be expected. Learning 
has something yet to do, doubtless, for 
religious truth; it will still afford new 
illustrations and analogies in Natural 
Theology, new developments of Biblical 
criticism, new reconcilements of revelation 


’ 


with science, as in Geology; but the great 
standards on the Christian Evidences, the 
works of Butler, Lardner, Faber, Leland, 
Warburton, Bishop Watson, Macknight, 
Paley, Chalmers, and others as great, 
can never be superseded, any more than 
they ean be overthrown. ‘The citadel of 
our faith stands within a Gibraltar of such 
learning and strength. Its defence, here- 
after, must be moral, not so much as here- 
tofore intellectual, and we believe that we 
have indicated above the career of its 
future triumphs. 

a Oe er ee 

ON THE CLIFF-TOP. 
i'sce upward to the sky, 
Quiet I lie ; 
Quict as if the finger of God’s will 
Had made this human mechanism still, 
And the intangible essence, this strange “I,” 
Went wondering forth to his eternity. 


Delow—the sea’s sound, faint 

As aly ing saint 

Telling of long-spent sorrows, all at rest ; 

Above—the unseared sea-gull’s shimmering 
breast, 

Painted a moment on the dark-blue skics— 

A hovering joy, that, while 1 watch it, flies. 


Alike unheeded now, 

Thou grief; and thou, 

Quick-wing’d joy, that like wild bird at play 
Pleasest thyself to flit round me to-day; 

On the clifftop—earth dim,and heaven clear— 


My soul rests calmly, above h ype—or fear, 


But not, (thou God, forbid! 

iy Him whose lid [down 
Stainless look’d up to thee, then tear-stain’d 
Qn Lazarus’ grave and Solyma’s doom’d town,) 
©! not above that human love divine 


Vhich—thee loved tirst—ig thee loves all of 
thine. 


Is*t sunset? Keener breeze 

lows from the seas ; 

And close beside me, vision-like, one stands 
With her brown eyes and kind extended hands, 
Love! we'll go down together, without pain, 


from the clitttop to the busy world again. 


| 
| 


[For the National Mggazine.] 
BY ALICE CAREY. 
QYINCE Adam and Eve went from Para- 
kK dise, our lot has been to work ; and in 
a proper receiving of that doom it has been 
most benevolently ordained that we shall 
find our greatest good. Right through 


| the curse shines the blessing—the flower 


| landscape, 


that grows bright under our culture, gives 
us more pleasure than the wide garden of 
our neighbor. ‘| have done this thing 
myself,” is at the bottom of true dignity. 
I have planted a vine where there were 
dry stones, and the shadow and the fruit 
that are mine are not more grateful than 
the knowledge that I have beautified the 
iven food to the hungry, given 


ir 
> 


| example to the unthrifty, done a good 


thing. The reward that follows labor 
could not have been but for labor—the 


| burden makes grateful the rest. It is in 


vain we disdain the work after which, as 
God has willed, rest cometh ; it 1s in vain 
we pray for blessings, neglecting the na- 
tural means that bless us. If we put our 
hand in the fire and eall an angel to bring 
us water, we shall call without answer; 
and if we ery ever so earnestly for manna, 
we shall be likely to call in vain, so long as 
we refuse to sow and to plant. ‘‘ We have 
a brave world to sin and suffer in,” says 
some one, and it seems to me that we have 
also a brave world to labor and to rest in. 
The gold-headed wheat field aslanting, 
The vine and the tree; 
The sweet-smelling earth at the planting— 
How pleasant they be! 

And God has given us the great bounti- 
ful earth to cultivate and beautify, and are 
we not rich enough? What more could 
our good Father do for us than he has 
done? Any one of us by a little thrifty 
industry can make some small portion of 
the soil our own; and what a sense of 
satisfaction it imparts to us to feel that 
we are treading upon our own ground, or 
building our house upon a sure foundation! 
Hlow luxuriantly the earth teems for our 
little pains—yellow wheat fields and red 


| orchard boughs, and green meadows. 


Broad-bladed corn stalks, with their pale 
tassels and afterward golden ears; purple 
plums, pink peaches, and the various 
vegetable store—the sweet-scented bean- 


vines and hop-vines—more and_ better 


things than I can number, the brown soil 
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gives to the diligent. No costliest dyes 
can rival the coloring of the commonest 
flower, no king’s canopy is half so glorious 
as the drooping boughs of my apple-tree, 
nor his wine better than the juice | 
squeeze from nor can 
his carpet of wool be so grateful as the 
cool soft moss to my feet. Why then do 
I envy him? Why do I sigh for his | 
palace, when the little home I have shel- | 


my Own grapes ; 


ters me as well. 

If the king’s gardener is a wiser and 
happier man than the king, it were better 
for us to be gardeners than kings. The 
moss bed is brighter than the sack of down, | 


and what is it a king can have that I ecan- | 
not have? Fictitiously much, absolutely 
nothing. He has cares that I have not, 
and do not desire; he has a crown, but I 
can make one of the flowers of the wood 
that will rival it in splendor; he hasa gild- 
ed carriage, I have feet and can run past 
him; he has made the earth barren with 
useless masonry, | have made it fruitful 


with a garden; he has the adulation of a 
crowd, | the respect of myself, which is 


worth more than even the respect of 


another ; for we must first feel worthy to 
I am a king’s 


obtain our own respect. 
gardener, and in my labor I am_ blest. 
Singing every day as I keep and dress 


my vines— 


Hilda is a lofty lady, 
Very proud is she— 

Iam but a simple herdsman, 
Dwelling by the sea, 


Hilda hath a thousand forests, 
Thousand meadow lands; 

She hath maids and men for service, 
I have but my hands, 


Hilda hath a chain of diamonds, 
Not a groat have I; 

And her smile, my dun-brown oxen 
\re too poor to buy. 


She is clad in robes of splendor, 
She is follow’d—fear’d ; 
Queens have paled to see her beauty— 


I have but my beard. 


Hilda from her palace window 
Looketh down on me, 

Keeping with my dun-brown oxen 
By the sounding sea, 


She may scorn me from her palace, 
She may pass me by, 
With my free heart and my manhood 
Hilda’s peer am I. 
I am sorry the world has gone mad 
about things which, after all, are but the 


semblances of things. To look well in the 
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eyes of others and not to do well, to seem, 
and not to be, is what we are almost all 
of us striving for. And of all delusions 
that ever came into our deceitful hearts, 
that which says labor is an ignominy and a 
thing to be despised, is the falsest. All 
the great things that we so long to have 


| about us, are reduced to this—the brick- 


makers and the carpenters go before the 

fine house, and the sheep-shearer and the 

loom before the brightly-dyed garment. 
The author’s book, if it is worth reading, 


' was not made in a minute, it cost a good 


deal of plowing in the field of thought— 
those word-flowers did not grow without 


planting and tending—those smooth lines 
| did not fall together without measurement. 


‘““A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” 
and by labor is the beautiful created : how 
then shall work be despised? Surely not 
by any but the despicable. 

This false idea, that it is disreputable to 
work, is doing a vast deal of harm in the 
Moth will fret away the garment 
use keeps the 


world. 
faster than useful wear ; 
iron polished that rusts when it is laid by ; 
and if we seek only our own individual 
good, we cannot do so well as to work. 
Without the 
hardest cannot escape 
the laws of our being. 
of rest beyond a certain point is fatigue ; 


lected labor is a neglected bless- 


labor, rest itself beeomes 
of all labors; we 


Every moment 


every he 


TT 
ial 


| ing; every opportunity of gaining knowl- 


edge, wasted, is a fountain sealed up; 


| to be sure we ean sit idle if we choose, but 


we do so at our peril. Yet the doom we 
bring on ourselves is full of mercy, for at 
any time we can east it off. 

Even those things which we eall evil, 
and which are hardest to endure, are al- 
leviated by labor, and by trust in Him who 


has made it our lot. The heart is light- 


; ened more by carrying green sods to the 


grave, than by the folding of the hands 


| beside the bare, heaped earth; and the 


vacant chair is noticed less when we go 


out and bring some poor houseless way- 


farer to fill it. But it is not ourself 
only that we harm by idleness or help by 
work—things are so interblent and in- 


terfused that one cannot cease to move, 
“ Moreover, 
stagnation — the that 
the water that flows 


and the others go on as well. 
tree 


eessation 1s 


crows not, deeays; 
not, is dead: and the man who works not, 
is worse than dead: for out of death springs 


a new form of life; but out of idleness 
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comes up only mildew, or, what is worse, 
wickedness. It is just as true now as 


when it was written, that Satan finds some | 


mischief still for idle hands to do. One 
great evil growing out of this droning 
of the many, is the unequal distribution 
of the work that must be done by some- 
body. Millions are to be fed, and who is 
to plow and sow? millions are to be 
clothed, and who will spin and weave? 
inventions are to be made, and who is to 
warp the brain that shall afterward warp 
the iron; books are to be written, and 
who shall pick out the thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn? Not the 
idlers, surely. 

Children are to be nurtured, and taught 
how the little bee improves his time, and 
builds his house, and stores his food, and 
how the ant gathers her treasures in the 
summer, and the industrious mole works 
at night. Forests are to be felled and 
ships built; level roads are to be cut 
through hilly countries; engines set run- 
ning, and mill-wheels revolving; planks 
sawed, and shingles rived; telegraph 
wires strung the length and breadth of the 
land; dead forms turned inside out, and a 
living spirit breathed into the corpse of 
faith. Who shall do all these things? 
Who does them now? The few workers. 

Are you not rebuked, O man of folded 
hands and scented curls, when, sitting in 
your stolidity, you oblige the ingenious 
inechanie or the diligent husbandman to 
turn aside for you? I suppose not—there 
is a crust of false pride gathered over you 
that prevents natural feeling; and not till 
it is broken by some sharp stroke of ad- 
verse fortune will you be able to see how 
mean you are. 

We cannot excuse ourselves by any 
plea from the work which is to do and 
must be done at some time and by some 
person. We may keep back the world a 
century, if enough of us try; yet, as I said 
before, we shall have to work just as hard 
to pull it back as to set it forward, for 
there is no true rest but in labor, and of 
] LOOT, 

That it is dignified to do nothing is a 
conclusion whieh cannot grow naturally 
out of the American soil—how it came 
here matters not, but the sooner it is 
rooted up the better. It has spread itself 
profitlessly along the ground where mead- 
ows and cornfields should be, as it is. 

We cannot all “create and fashion 





| forth” new things and marvelous things; 
but there is something for us all to do, 
and no one is so poor and so ineflicient 
| that there is no work for him to do. 
They may seem little things that we can 
do, some of us; but if we can do but little, 
there is greater need that the little should 
be done, and who shall say what is little ? 
for things are so joined and intertwined that 
the tiny and silent wheel is as necessary 
as the painted dial-plate, the small pin as 
the huge beam. Let us stand up in our 
places then, and work, for the good of our- 
selves and our fellows—in time and in 
eternity. Learning first what there is to 
do and what we are fit to do, let us do it 
with our might—there is work enough for 
us all—we cannot walk in the street with- 
out seeing work that is to be done; we 
cannot look about our houses without 
seeing work. And if we do our duty in 
ever so small a sphere, we have done 
good. We must not work too selfishly, 
for if we do so we defeat our aim, and in 
seeking another’s good we benefit our- 


selves. 

As I sat writing a little while past, one 
very hot day, the maid who lends the little 
service I require brought me a glass of 





water. 

“« Mary, you look very tired and warm,” 
I said; ‘but there is something I want 
you to do—are you willing ?” 

“ Certainly,” she replied; “I am not 
tired at all.” 

I gave her a large fan, and told her to sit 
down and fan herself for ten minutes. A 
smile of happy surprise broke over her face, 
and sitting down, she began to fan me; and 
so we always receive back that which we 
do, or would do for another. In our own 
immediate circle we surely have some in- 
fluence, and it is easy work to use that 
influence for good. The wants of those 
who serve us should be eared for, and in 
truth there is no other way of securing 
their kindly interest for us; and their 
immortal minds, as susceptible of advance- 
ment as our own, must be remembered. 
They must be educated in personal, as 
well as household cleanliness, for outward 
purity is not without its influence on the 
heart. Every good and refined woman 
(and goodness and refinement have a closer 
affinity than might at first be imagined) 
will exert a refining and elevating in- 
fluence on all her household—and you will 
never find uncivil domestics where the 
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To do 


unto others as we would be done by. em- 


mistress is worthy of the name. 


ill of Christianity, and all of true 


politeness. There is no formula to be 
learned if the heart is imbued with the 
( ne Spirit, and the plowman is often as 
really polite as the man of leisure. It 

ould seem an easy work to do as we 


would be done by; but we find it a very 
} 


il 


ird work, most of us, and are contented 
with doing it by halves, 
If much has been given us, much will 


| 
} 


d; and when we see riches, let 





ber how much more its po 


sessor 


should do than we—they are only means 
with which he should work, and moth and 
rust will « orrupt every treasure that is not 


laid up in heaven, 


What is it but idleness kes so 





much crime? ‘The man or the woman who 
fr Ol in the dark to be gy or to steal has 
not been at work in the sunshine; for this 
keeps e heart and the hands clean 
When [ see the miserable sheds and 
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better works, they will force themselves 
upon us. 

We have not time for these, for though 
we k 


lo 
the 

! 
do. 


eep busy all our lives we shall not « 
good works which our hands find to 
Weeds up 


asleep, and what will our King say wher 


come while we = art 


I 
he visits his garden, if he finds thorn 


stead of figs, and thistles where roses 
should be? Not, “* Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 

Every day we hear the questions not 


Whi rt thou?” 
** Where is thy brother ?”’ 


onl bt als 
lV, ut aiso, 


or 
We must labor 


for ourselves and him. Who do most to 


bless the live, and the 


ages in which they 


times that follow them? Surely they who 


heir 


keep t 


thoughts plowing in the field 


of mind, or their hands tending the soil. 
For Nat Mugaz 


CLOUDS 


THE sun with 


OF 


rosy light o’er al 


SORROW. 








irrets, whence with feeble stens th i % 
ru ith feebl ep the Fresh beauty lending to the tranqui ene 3 
wretely labitants come forth to beg While from the peaceful lake warm rays are 
viral alttmeail, tidak seek Sak naee cleaming 
+] , Over tlower ne s. blu vill n . s of 
wi » give them a portion of the earth, er flowery meads, blue hills, and 
tl : . ereen, 
i if strenotner I rimuscies by } 1 . } 
i 7 b heir ( { Ch ystal stream in golden sheen is sparkling, 
t bread out of it. ‘The brooks As swift it glides past yonder moss-gi t 
lof water. and they drink of stagnant Yet, o'er my spirit gloomy shades are darkling, 
l leep clouds of se ) —Who h kn l 
‘ iy of sweet-smelling straw would l : : . vho hath known 
them not? 
OM 1 one season, and they sleep in 
ilt seed waits for the planting, | Fair nature wears her loveliest robes 1 jvicing 
and they uve. ‘The work of education Luxuriant flows blush beneath the dew ; 
: Rich plumaged birds their merry lays are 
has not been done for them, and without : i S : > are 
voici 
4 hey ire it ahl he hette > . 3% oe) we 17 
“1 nS are not able to see the bett Beneath the heavens so brightly, sweetly blue. 
wavy of life which wiser men ean see for fhe butterfly from tlower to flower is roving, 
them. Where lilies blaom, with frail forget-mie-not? 
\ , 1 1 . . ° 
"1 } Yet o'er my soul a shadowy vail 4s moving 
Those who have the means disclaim the hy : 3H ‘2 ee 
: — - fhe cloud of sorrow—who hath felt it not? 
work of helping them in such way as will 
! Ti mr ly } hie ’ 1 ) aT ? 
enab vem presently to help themselves, | But shouldst thou murmur, when on all around 
and so rich and poor suffer on: together thee 
Che rich man may keep his gold ; but he Heaven's glory beams with beauty from 
' } } " th } : above 
eannot keep his health in the midst of in- | > L: . oe 
' ml : 1 The same kind hand which governs still is o’er 
fectious diseases, nor his children from the thee, 
contagion of evil ¢ xample. Ile mav avoid Thy Father sees thee from his ne above. 
, : y } so ] Re ee eee 
ao good ; but he cannot avoid doing What the ugh he lets the vail of cloud in yrap 
h we must d methir He wl ni 
| rm— ‘ nus ao something, t 10 wes —" ‘ 
ere A moment here it is of all the lot— 
invents a new loom or plants a eorn-stalk | Jig fac will shortly brightly beam upon thee; 
wl i weed has grown, has wrought no Then, child of sorrow, grieve—but mit 
harder, perhaps, than he who has invented not. 
s z Wits Ropenick Lawrence 
Lnew 1dieness >; b It he h Ss ble Ss d hin . 
, . , jit 
‘ d others, while the latter has don 
Line Let us be earetul then to keep (op doth not use ) put off his old s v- 
M . vy wi | ve no time tor envy, ints t] rage ¢ li s the n to him if 
' d, and malice, for these are the | \ t unfaithful to him, he « he 
t works of ll; but if we do not ul t / [] 

















THE OPIUM TRADE IN THE EAST. 


[For the Naticnal Magazine.] 
THE OPIUM TRADE IN THE EAST— 
THE TRADE IN CHINA, 
Ti. design in the present article to 
direct our attention more particularly 


than we were able to do in the preceding 
rticle to the extent of the opium traffic 
in China. We have already traced the 
history of this trade from its insignificant 
and unpromising origin in 1769 to the 
magnitude and importance which it had 
attained in 1834, the period at which the 
commercial privileges of the East India 
Company ceased, and when that great body 
f traders withdrew from direct connection 
with the traffic in China, only, however, 
to direct its attention with greater earnest- 
ness and success to the cultivation of the 
yy and the manufacture of the opium 


POP] 
in India. By this time the trade, though 


universally known to be contraband, had 
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| these vessels have received the general de- 
signation of ** Opium Clippers,” or “ Run- 
ners,” and unfurl, as the guarantee of their 
right to navigate those 
| Great Britain. 
| sailing between India 


seas, the flag of 
of these vessels 
and China earry 
| from eight hundred to thirteen hundred 


Some 


chests of opium, and from their admirable 
sailing qualities are able to make two or 
three voyages a year. One of these ves- 
sels is able to realize to its owners, from 


| the sale of the opium which it delivers in 
China, an annual income of a million and 
a half to two millions of dollars; and as 
the trade is brisk, the cargo rapidly dis- 
posed of, and the net profits of the trade 
amount to at least fifteen per cent., a sin- 
gle vessel yields to its owners a handsome 
annual profit of $225,000 to $300,000. 
For the sed 
is always open in China. 


uctive drug a ready market 
The Indian 
vessels deliver it principally at Hongkong 





ssumed a regular character, and was ear- | and Cum-sing-mun. ‘The former is an 
1 on with impunity off the Bogue and island about eight miles in length, and 
long the eastern coast. The authorities from two to four miles in width, near the 
it Canton had already become implicated mouth of the Canton River, and about 
n the trade ; the fees paid for their con- | thirty-seven miles eastward of Macao. 
nivanee were well understood, and the | This island, after the termination of the 
ghest persons in the province were not | war of 1840, was ceded outright and for- 
shamed to participate in the large profits | ever to her majesty, the Queen of Mn- 
of the illegal trade. Up to that period | gland; and since that time a beautiful city, 
value of opium imported into China | bearing the name of her majesty, has 
| averaged about $14,000,000 annually. | sprung up like magic on the island, and 
L hit it body of the trade was carried already more than $10,000,000 have been 
means of sh ps stationed permanent- | expended on public improvements. Most 
L, np, on whieh the oplum Was of the English officers in China reside 
d, the owner his order for the | here, and are supported by liberal salaries, 
vering of the the buver, who | atanaggregate ¢ xpense of nearly $300,000 
tys paid the money before rect iving | annually—the governor alone receiving a 
opium, the price ranging at that time | salary of 333.000. Hongkong ts the creat 
ween 3600 and $700 per chest. depot of the opium trade in China, while 
Vie of the specified conditions of the | at the same time Ilongkong is a colonial 
sales at Calcutta and Bombay is, | possession of Great Britain! But then 
it shall be immediately shipped from Hongkong’ is half the world’s circum- 
se ports. ‘The ships employed in this | ference from London, and as the opium 
are built and fitted up expressly traffic is contraband, of course no returns 
susiness, and are among the finest | are made of the proceeds of the trade, and 
to be found in the eastern seas. thus the cood people of Mngland are de- 
M them are constructed in the form | ceived; and the creat fact that a new 
‘hooners or brigantines, with low hulls, | possession has been acquired by the war 
well manned and well armed, |) with China—a new province provided with 
| nt much more the appearance ; an immense governmental establishment, 
ships of war than of vessels engaged in | to nourish and protect a trade, the gre 

commerce ; or better still, they are | part of which consists in the mereil 
| caleulated to give us a good idea of | traffic in opium—is lost in the hazy dis- 
:wless * buecaneers” which frequent- tance. It is convenient, after all, to have 
i Spanish main. Being well adapted some antipodal possessions ; for it is diffi- 
0 ie waves with remarkable speed, | cult even for people who can see gigantic 
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evils among their neighbors across the 
Atlantic Ocean, to penetrate clear through 
the earth and detect the existence of evils, 
though they should even wear more mon- 
strous forms. 

It may not be very agreeable intelli- 
gence to the British public, but the fact is 
incontestable, that the principal article of 
commerce at Hongkong is opium. It is 
here that are found the immense establish- 
ments of the two greatest opium houses 
in China; and in the beautiful harbor, one 
of the finest in the world, may be seen, all 
the year round, several large receiving- 
ships, from whose mast-heads fly the colors 
of Great Britain. Nay, more than this ; 
with the boldness to assume the responsi- 
bilities of this nefarious traffic, the exam- 
ple of which was given to its servants and 
subjects by the Parliament of England, 
and as if in defiance of the authorities of 
China, in 1845 Governor Davis licensed 
the public sale of opium by retail in Hong- 
kong! We cannot give a better account 
of this daring measure, than by quoting the 
following from a recent work on China, 
by R. Montgomery Martin, who was at 
the time Colonial Treasurer, and a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of Hong- 


kong. 


He says :— 

“Twenty opium shops have been licensed in 
Hongkong within gun-shot of the Chinese em- 
pire, Hong- 
kong has now, therefore, been made the lawful 


where such an offense is death! 


opium smoking-shop, where the most sensual, 
degraded, and depraved of the Chinese, may 
securely perpetrate crimes which degrade men 
far below the level of the brute, and revel in a 
vice which destroys body and soul; which has 
no parallel in its fascinating seduction, in its 
inexpressible misery, or in its appalling ruin, 
When the governor proposed the conversion of 
Hongkong into a legalized opium shop, under 
the assumed license of our most gracious and 
religious I felt bound, sworn 
member of Her Majesty's Council in China, to 
endeavor to dissuade him from this great crime ; 
but no reasoning would induce him to follow 
the noble example of the Emperor of China, 
who, when urged to derive a revenue from the 
importation of opium, thus righteously recorded 


SOVE reign, as a 


his sentiments in an answer whiich would have 
been worthy of a Christian monarch :—‘ It is 


true IT cannot prevent the introduction of the 
flowing poison; gain-seeking and corrupt men 
will, for profit and sensuality, defeat my wishes ; 
Lut nothing will induce me to derive a revenue 
from the viee and misery of my people!’ But 
money was deemed of more consequence in 
Hongkong than morality ; it was determined, in 
the name of her majesty, to sell the permission 


to the highest bidder by public auction, of the 
exclusive right to poison the Chinese in Hong- 
kong—and to open a given number of opium 


| 





shops, under the protection of the police, for 
the commission of this appalling vice. Would 
we have acted thus toward France or Russia, 
and established a smuggling dep6t on their 
shores in a prohibited and terrific poison? We 
dare not. Why then should we legalize and 
protect this dreadful traffic on an island given 
to us by the government of China, as a resi- 
dence and for commercial intercourse ?”’ 

From this “ smuggling depot,” as a great 
center, radiates the terrible traffic along 
the coast and through the interior of 
China. We need not here trace the his- 
tory of the extension of this traffic from 
the waters of Canton along the extended 
coast which the Chinese empire presents. 
The dealers in the drug soon became con- 
vineed of the inability of the government 
to enforce the laws and edicts which it 
against the trade, and im- 
for 


had promulged 
pelled by the 
gain which first induced them to partici- 


same insatiable thirst 


| pate in a traffic so dishonorable, the opium 


merchants began to make experimental 
voyages along the coast as early as 1820. 
Most of these adventurous trips were suc- 
cessful, and before long receiving-ships 
were stationed at various points on the 
eastern coast, and opium-clippers began 


| to make regular trips of delivery from 


The ever-wake- 
Last, 


Hongkong to Shanghai. 
ful authorities of Great Britain in the | 
convineed, from the experiments already 
made, of the practicability of extending 
British commerce to other ports in China, 
now turned their attention to this subject, 
and on the 27th of February, 1835, Sir 
G. B. 


Napier as Chief Superintendent of British 


Robinson, the successor of Lord 


trade in China, wrote the following to 


Viscount Lord-Palmerston :— 


“From the period when the first ship, the 
Merope, Captain Parkins, in 1820-21, 
menced the system of delivering opium at va- 
rious places, I have closely questioned intelli- 
gent men who have had opportunities of making 
observations ; and the result of my inquiries is 
the conviction, that the people are intensely 
desirous to engage in a traffic, certain to prove 
alike advantageous to themselves and foreigners; 
that the mandarins anxious to benefit 
thereby, but are reluctantly, perhaps, compelled 
to enforce the prohibitions regarding trade; 
and that an opening for almost unbounded com- 
mercial operations would be the desirable ef- 
fect of little more than a demonstration on the 
part of our government of a determination to 
establish a proper understanding in the political 
and commercial relations of the two countries.” 


com- 


are 


That “ little more than a demonstration 
on the part of our government,” was made 
in the opium war of 1840, and now “ the 
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system of delivering opium at various 
places” along the Chinese coast is perfect. 
Opium stations are numerous ; large well- 
manned and well-armed receiving-ships 
begirt the eastern coast of China; with 
which is connected, on the one hand, an 


extensive line of fast-sailing brigantines | 
delivering to them every few days their | 


supply of the pernicious drug; and on the 
other, any quantity of “ fast-crabs” and 
‘scrambling dragons,’ manned by des- 
peradoes of the worst and lowest class, 
conveying the seductive poison along the 
coast and up the rivers. Ail the iniquities 
of fraud, perjury, bribery, and even vio- 
lence, the usual concomitants of contra- 
band trade, are practiced, and oceasionally 
fatal collisions occur between them and 
the native authorities. But then, “ the 
people are intensely desirous to engage in 
a traffic, certain to prove alike advan- 
tageous to themselves and foreigners,” by 
diffusing poverty and death among the 
former, and filling the coffers of the latter ; 
and then, “our government has made a 
little more than a demonstration,” and 
thus a “ proper understanding” has been 
secured between the two countries ; and 
“an opening for almost unbounded com- 
mercial operations” has been secured un- 
der the protection of the flag of ‘* our most 
gracious and religious sovereign.” 

Under this arrangement, thirty-three 
vessels, possessing an aggregate tonnage 
of 12,416 tons, are known to be moored 
all the year round at different stations on 
the coast, and eighteen well-armed schoon- 
ers and brigantines are constantly occu- 
pied in making voyages along the coast, 
delivering the drug to the receiving ships, 
and transporting the accumulated treasure 
to their princely owners. A large number 
of first-class vessels are known to be en- 
gaged in the trade between India and 
China, and large quantities of opium from 
Calcutta and Bombay are conveyed to 
China twice a month by the fine steamers 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company. 

But we must turn our attention more 
closely to the extent of this enormous 
traffic in China. From 1794 to 1820 the 
amount of opium imported varied from 
3,000 to 7,000 chests annually ; but the 
practicability of extending the trade along 
the coast having been successfully tested 
about that time, the importations rapidly 





amount of 12,639 chests, and in 1834 they 
amounted to 21,785 chests, which was 
sold for about $14,454,193. In 1837 the 
sales amounted to between 39,000 and 
40,000 chests, valued at $25,000,000. 
During this time the trade was universally 
known to be contraband. For nearly 
forty years the Chinese authorities had 
done everything in their power to arrest 
the startling growth of a traffic which was 
working such terrible havoc among the 
lives of the people, and which was pro- 
ducing an exhausting drain upon the re- 
sources of the country, which were be- 
coming already so greatly embarrassed as 
to call forth numerous memorials from the 
first men of the country, showing the fatal 
consequences, not only to the imperial 
treasury, but to the finances of the entire 
empire, if this dreadful traffic were per- 
mitted to continue. In 1838-39, a deter- 
mined effort was made on the part of the 
outraged government to suppress the 
traffic. Edicts of the most stringent 
character were issued from the imperial 
palace, enjoining the utmost vigilance 
upon the provincial authorities, and calling 
upon them to use every possible means to 
arrest the trade. Almost unlimited powers 
were granted to them to enable them to 
effect this desirable object, and degrada- 
tion, and even death were held out before 
the local authorities as the consequence 
of their failure. These edicts were re- 
produced at Canton, and proclamations 
from the local authorities were almost 
daily issued, forbidding all natives from 
engaging in the traffic, and even threaten- 
ing the consumers of the drug with death, 
while they declared to the foreigners 
engaged in the trade the determination 
of the government to break up and sup- 
press entirely the smuggling in of opium. 
These decided movements arrested the 
trade, causing the merchants to surrender 
to the government about 20,000 chests of 
the contraband article, which were all 
destroyed at Canton, and which consti- 
tuted a prominent feature among the causes 


| leading to hostilities between England and 
| China. 


increased, and in 1824 they reached the | 


During these years—from 1839 to 1842 
—a much smaller quantity of opium was 
brought into the country ; but the demand 
being much greater than the supply, it 
sold for almost double its former price, 
bringing from $900 to $1,200 per chest. 
Many handsome fortunes were made at 








THis 


through the speculations in 


and it is generally thought that 
even those merehants who so strenuously 
demanded indemnity for the 20,000 chests 
the 


uffered but little loss 1 


destroyed by government, actually 


i their whole trade 


curing the existence of the troubles—the 
20,000 chests being more than paid for by 
the advance in price. 

The war being well over, the treaties 
con- 


signed, and the Chinese government 


vineed that the opium trade could not be 
suppress i while defended by the arms of 


Great Britain, and the me rchants justified 


and encouraged for the future 


1 past 


nonstration made in their favor 


on t part of their government, the trade 

1 opium again opened briskly, and from 

that time until the present has grown 
. 

with as shing rapidity, and now meets 

with |! little opposition from the authori- 


emperor and his cabinet, unable 


no more 


no more ly oclamations appear; th 
local thorities, as venal as the smug- 
rlers, t k it se to make the best of 
W they cannot prevent, and receiv 
! | ( for theu lence while a 
lee] | en hatred of the fi n nam 
rank e bose of the people 
\ { the extent of t trade and 
ts raj h sinee the hostilities of 
IR10 m | ed from the following 
a. Toatbay the exports: te 
( | een follo 1843-441, 
18,321 « s 1844-45, 31,902; 1845- 
16, 13.227: 1846-47, 19,311; 1847-48, 
15.196; 1848-19, 20,000; 1849-50, about 
81.000 ! ! Lt il of 138.957 chest 
nay n years, which, dispos 
of at yy shest, 1 h is a fain 
Live tol to $83.374,200, o1 
SLLYLOGU Vy \ | t { ‘ 
t lon he same time at 
( t n official ports we find 
ttt rts « ‘ ith iteity to 
China |} follon 1843-44, 
1,526 1844-415, 22.000; 1845- 
16, 24,99 1846-47, 21,619 [817-48, 
28.705 Is-ts—19, 36,000 1849-50 itbout 
i { iL of 194,870 chests, 
l > 116,922,000; constitu 
at yf $16,703,143 annually. 
The egate of the trade in East India 
opium thus amounts to 333,872 chests, 


th $200,296,200, during a pe riod of 
the 
what 


annual traffie to 


Cl \ rs, OF atl 


$28,613,743 ! With 
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princely munificence has the Honorable 


East India Company provided the Chinese 
with this “ innocent luxury !” 


From various official and authentic 


I have been able to compile a 


series of tables exhibiting at a glance the 


sources, 


trade through a long series of years, from 
1795 to 1850. We need not burden the 
pages of the Magazine with these tables, 
but present to the reader a summary of 
During there 


were exported from Caleutta to China, 


the results. this period 
t 


339,553 ; 
settlement of Da- 
maun, 95.774; an agercgate of 861,236 
We have already seen 
ce all 
g tor the whole 
116.266.5860 


1 
he 


125.909 chests: f 


om Bombay 


from the Portuguese 


chests of opium. 


that these avera round 


135 pounds of opium, givin 


the enormous quantity of 


pounds ef epium to be consumed by the 
Chinese in a peried of about fifty years. 


A very reasonable average estimate as the 
price of opium during the past fifty years 


is S600 per eh St: at 

















quantity of opium must have cost the 
Chinese $516,741,600!! 

No wonder that the “Friend of India 
says, after contemplating the results of 
thi yuis trade fo even a singtit 
¥ 

“To all presen ppearances, 2 should find 
t difficult to maintain « lof India without 
t; our inist n would | swamped by 

3 finar l «¢ rrasst ts. Its « on 
Chinese finances must | s disastrous as it is 
heneticial to our owt The trade is not leval- 
ized in China, and the drug is paid for in hard 

ish 1 nnual a n of the precious 1 etals 

m ¢ v thr this i is, therefore 
between five 1 terlin No 
wonder that t ng struck 
dumb by t ) r, and that 
we hear i time t mie the must resolu 
leter ‘ 1 i ti , ¢ Lut 
V ! Ni u nid 1 S ol Sca 
to rl ls 1 tective navy ad 
nine-tenths the officer 1 it venal to a prov- 
er, t it inet is 1 ples 

Here is the seeret of the protection and 

| 
ra fy) + : 
encoi ] ven to tne are l 
» & | Inelish Gove ment 
, 
Beeause, without = would | " 
to maintain our hold of India,” ar ( 
. though it is traffie In human e— 
though it is a revenue drawn from t 
. , 
wretchedness of suffering = mijllous— 
though it must be ‘as disastrous to the 

. a | o..<% 
finances of China as it has been beneficial 
to our own "—though the authorities have 


made the | 


resolute determinations 
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to extinguish the trade ’—still * it would 
be difficult to maintain our hold of India,” 
and therefore it must be encouraged. And 
then the Chinese government has “ more 
than thousand miles of sea-coast to 
guard, and but a small protective navy,” 
and we have already succeeded in se- 
ducing *‘ nine-tenths of the officers in it,” | 
so that “the cabinet is helpless.” Ac- 
cordingly in 1840, Lord Melbourne, Her 
Majesty’s chief adviser, stated the argu- 
ment as follows :— 


a 


‘*We possess immense territories peculiarly 
fitted for raising opium, and though I could 
wish the government were not so directly concerned 
in the trajjic, 1 am not prepared to pledge my- 
self to relinquish it.” 


. 

Why certainly not, my lord, so long 
as ‘we possess immense territories pe- 
culiarly fitted for raising opium,” and 
then * would find it difficult to maintain 
of these immense territories 
Is there not some- 


our hold” 
without this revenue. 
thing of a vicious circle in the arguments 
of his lordship and that of the Friend | 
of India, when we come to “ dovetail ” 
them? 

But let us proceed a little further with 
our calculations. One thousand rupees 
per chest is a low average for the price 
of opium at Calcutta during those fifty 
years, the price ranging from 500 to 1,500 
rupees. 425,909 chests would thus realize 
to the company an income of 425,909,000 
Three hundred rupees per chest 
is a average for the transit 
duties on the opium delivered at Bombay, 
which would give to the company another 
income of 95,865,900 rupees,—or a total 
for the two presidencies of 521,774,900 
rupees, equal to about $237,407,579. It 
would be correct, perhaps, to allow the 


rupees. 


reasonable 





same as the average price of the Damaun 
opium, which gives an additional item of 
about $47,577,170, making for the whole 
sum realized from the East India trade in 
opium with China, $280,984,749, which, 
deducted from the aggregate realized in 
China, viz.: $516,714,600—$280,984,749 
== $235,756,851, as the spoils of the traffic | 
to be divided among the merchants engaged | 
in the trade in China. We may safely | 
set down as clear profit to merchants en- | 
gaged in the trafic an average of about | 
20 per cent., which will give to the mer- | 
chants a net profit of $47,151,370; a sum 

sufficient to make forty-seven millionaires, | 
and the opium trade in China would have | 

VoL. V.—32 


made by itself alone this number of 
princely fortunes, if some of the mer- 
chants, more aspiring and avaricious than 
others, had not realized more than their 
share. It is stated, on good authority, 
that a single house in China, a few 
years since, divided £3,000,000, or about 
$15,000,000, as the clear profits of their 
trade inopium. After paying to the mer- 
chants their net profit we have still left 
the sum of $188,605,481 to be expended 
in building ships, steamers, and brigantines, 
to sail between India and China, and to 
ply along the eastern coast; to supply and 
sustain a fleet of receiving ships to lie 
moored at the principal ports of China; 
to pay large salaries to agents, clerks, 
ship captains, &c., and to bribe liberally 
the venal authorities of the empire. 

These results, vast as they are, can only 
be viewed as a good approximation to the 
real extent of this enormous traffic. It 
will be remembered that the trade has 
always been contraband, and, therefore, 
though conducted with a degree of bold- 
ness which the smugglers would not dare 
to venture on in other countries, its trans- 
actions are involved in some secrecy. 
Before the war with England, the results 
of the trade were publicly made known, 
with almost the same freedom as with 
any other branch of trade; but since the 
war the traffic is universally acknowledged 
to be illegitimate, and its results are dis- 
carded from the official returns. This 
places us under the necessity of studying 
the opium trade in China somewhat in- 
directly through the reports of the trade 
in India, in which country there is no 
necessity for secrecy. ‘Ve have carefully 
examined the data used in our calculations, 
and believe that in nearly every instance 
our figures are rather below than above 
the real returns of this gigantic trade. 
Still this does not constitute the whole of 
the traffic, as the trade in Turkey opium, 
of which we have taken no account, is far 
from an inconsiderable item; and in form- 
ing a conception of the vast extent of the 
consumption of the drug in China, we 
must observe, that the cultivation of the 
poppy in the country itself is rapidly in- 
creasing, and already furnishes a consider- 
able supply of the native drug. The 
traffic still continues in unabated vigor ; 
and efforts are constantly being made in 
India to augment the supply. 

{To be continued.) 











THE GRIZZLY BEAR, AND AN AD- 
VENTURE WITH ONE. 
io grizzly bear (Ursus ferox) is, be- 
_ yond all question, the most formidable 
of the wild creatures inhabiting the con- 
tinent of America—jaguar and cougar not 
excepted. Did he possess the swiftness 
of foot of either the lion or tiger of the 
Old World, he 


dangerous as either; for he is endowed 


would be an assailant as 


with the strength of the former, and quite 
equals the latter in ferocity. Fortunately, 


the horse outruns him: were it not so, 
many a human victim would be his, for he 
As it 


is, hundreds of well-authenticated stories 


can easily overtake a man on foot. 


attest the prowess of this fierce creature. 
There is not a ** mountain man” in Amer- 
ica who cannot relate a string of perilous 
adventures about the * grizzly bar ;” and 
in 
in 


the instances are fur from being few 


which human life has been sacrificed 
conflicts with this savage beast. 

The grizzly bear is an animal of large 
dimensions ; specimens have been killed 
and measured quite equal to the largest 
size of the polar bear, though there is much 
variety in the sizes of different individuals. 
(bout five hundred pounds might be taken 
the 


grizzly bear is a much more compact ani- 


as average weight. In shape, the 
mal than either the black or polar species 
his ears are larger, his arms stouter, and 
his aspect fiercer. His teeth are sharp 
but that 


most dread is the armature of his paws. 


and strong ; which his enemies 
The paws themselves are so large, as fre- 
quently to leave in the mud a track of 
twelve inches in length by eight in breadth ; 
and from the extremities of these formi- 
_dable fists protrude horn-like claws full six 
inches long! Of course, | am speaking 
These 


claws are crescent-shaped, and would be 


of individuals of the largest kind. 


still longer, but in all cases nearly an inch 
is worn from their points. The animal 
digs up the ground in search of marmots, 
burrowing squirrels, and various esculent 
habit 


blunted condition of his claws. 


accounts for the 
They are 
sharp enough, notwithstanding, to peel the 


roots; and this 


hide from a horse or buffalo, or to drag 
the scalp from a hunter—a feat which has 
been performed by grizzly bears on more 
than one occasion. 

The color of this animal is most gen- 
erally brownish, with white hairs inter- 
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| mixed, giving that grayish or grizzled 


appearance —whence the trivial name, 
grizz.y. But although this is the most 
common color of the species, there are 
many varieties. Some are almost white, 
others yellowish red, and still others nearly 
black. 


with the color ; and the pelage is finer and 


The season, too, has much to do 


longer than that of the Ursus Americanus. 
The eyes are small in proportion to the 
size of the animal, but dark and piercing. 

The geographical range of the grizzly 
bear is extensive. It is well known that 
the great chain of the Rocky Mountains 


| commences on the shores of the Arctic 


| Ocean, and runs southwardly through the 


these 


North In 


mountains the grizzly bear is found, from 


American centinent. 
their northern extremity, at least as far as 
that point where the Rio Grande makes its 
great bend toward the Gulf otf Mexico. 
In the United States this 
animal has never been seen in a wild state. 
This is not strange. The grizzly bear 
has no affinity with the forest. 


and Canada 


Previous 
to the settling of these territories, they 
were all forest-covered. The grizzly is 
never found under heavy timber, like his 
congener the black bear ; and, unlike the 
latter, he is not atree-climber. The black 
bear ‘‘ hugs” himself up a tree, and usu- 
ally destroys his victim by compression. 
The grizzly does not possess this power, 
so as to enable him to ascend a tree-trunk ; 
and for such a purpose, his huge dull claws 
His favorite 
haunts are the thickets of Corylus rubus 


are worse than useless. 
Amelanchters, under the shade of which 
he makes his lair, and upon the berries of 
which he partially subsists. He 


much by the banks of streams. hunting 


lives 


among the willows, or wanders along the 
steep and rugged bluffs, where scrubby 
pine and dwarf cedar, (Juniperus pros- 
trata,) with its rooting branches, forms an 
almost impenetrable underwood. In short, 
the grizzly bear of America is to be met 
with in situations very similar to those 
which are the of the 
African lion, which, after all, is not so 
much the king of the forest as of the 


favorite haunts 


mountain and the open plain. 

The grizzly bear is omnivorous. Fish, 
flesh, and fowl, are eaten by him apparently 
with equal relish. He devours frogs, 
lizards, and other reptiles. He is fond 
of the larve of insects; these are often 
found in large quantities adhering to the 
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under sides of decayed logs. To get at 
them, the grizzly bear will roll over logs 
of such size and weight as would try the 
strength of a yoke of oxen. 

He is too slow of foot to overtake either 
buffalo, elk, or deer, though he sometimes 
comes upon these creatures unawares ; 
and he will drag the largest buffalo to the 
earth, if he can only get his claws upon it. 
Not unfrequently he robs the panther of 
his repast, and will drive a whole pack of 
wolves from the carrion they have just 
succeeded in killing. Several attempts 
have been made to raise the young griz- 
zlies; but these have all been abortive, the 
animals proving anything but agreeable 
pets. As soonas grown to a considerable 
size, their natural ferocity displays itself, 
and their dangerous qualities usually lead 
to the necessity of their destruction. 

Fora long time the great polar bear has 
celebrated animal of his 
kind; and of the bear-adventures 
have related to him. Many a wondrous 
tale of his prowess and ferocity has been 
told by the whaler and arctic voyager, 
which this creature the 
hero. His fame, however, is likely to 
be eclipsed by his hitherto less-known 
The golden line 


been the most 


most 


in figures as 


congener—the grizzly. 
which has drawn half the world to Cali- 
fornia, has also been the means of bringing 
this fierce animal more into notice ; for the 
mountain-valleys of the Sierra Nevada are 
a favorite range of the species. Besides, 
numerous * bear scrapes” have occurred 
to the migrating bands who have crossed 
the great plains and desert tracts that 
stretch from the Mississippi to the shores 
of the South Sea. Hundreds of stories 
of this animal, more or less true, have of 
late attained circulation through the col- 
umns of the press and the pages of the 
traveler, until the grizzly bear is becoming 
almost as much an object of interest as 
the elephant, the hippopotamus, or the 
king of beasts himself. 

Speaking seriously, he is a dangerous 
assailant. White hunters never attack 
him unless when mounted and well armed ; 
and the Indians consider the killing a 
crizzly bear a feat equal to the scalping 
f a human These never attempt 
to hunt him, unless when a large party 
is together; and the hunt is, smong 
some tribes, preceded by a feast and a 
bear-danee. It is often the lot of the soli- 
tary trapper to meet with this fourfooted 


foe. 





enemy, and the encounter is rated as equal 
to that with two hostile Indians. From a 
celebrated “* mountain man,” I had the fol- 
lowing story or stories, which I give in 
the rude patois of the narrator :— 

“Young fellur, when you scare up a 
grizzly, take my advice, and gie ’im a wide 
berth—that is, unless yur unkimmun we!! 
mounted. Ov coorse, ef yur critter kin 
be depended upon, an’ thur’s no brush to 
*tangle him, yur safe enough; as no griz- 
zly, as ever I seed, kin catch up wi’ a 
hoss, whar the ground’s open an’ clur. 
F’r all that, whar the timmer’s clost an’ 
brushy, an’ the ground o’ that sort whar a 
hoss mout stummel, it are allers the safest 
plan to let ole Eph’m slide. I’ve seed 
a grizzly pull down as good a hoss as ever 
tracked a parairy, whar the critter hed got 
bothered ina thicket. The fellur that strad- 
dled him only saved himself by hookin’ on 
to the limb o’atree. ”~I'want two minnits 
afore this child kim up—hearin’ the rum- 
pus. I hed good sight o’ the bar, an’ sent 
a bullet—sixty to the pound—into the var- 
mint’s brain-pan, when he immediately 
cawalloped over. But ’twur too late to 
save the hoss. Hewur rubbed out. The 
bar had half skinned him, an’ wur tarrin’ 
at his guts! Wagh!” 

Here the trapper unsheathed his clasp- 
knife, and having cut a “ chunk” from a 
plug of real ‘ Jeemes’s River,” stuck it 
into his cheek, and proceeded with his 
narration. ‘* Young fellur, I reck’n I’ve 
seed a putty consid’able o’ the grizzly bar 
inmy time. Ef that thur chap who writes 
about all sorts 0’ varmint—Awdoobong, I 
think, they calls him—hed seed as much 
o’ the grizzly as I hev, he mout a gin a 
hull book consarnin’ the critter. Ef I hed 
a plug o’ bacea for every grizzly I’ve rub- - 
bed out, it ud keep my jaws waggin’ for a 
good twel’month, I reck’n. Ye-es, young 
fellur, I’ve done some bar-killin-—I hev 
that, an’ no mistake! 

“ Wal, I wur a gwine to tell you ov a 
sarcumstance that happened to this child 
about two yeern ago. It wur upon the 
Platte, atween Chimbly Rock an’ Sara- 
mies’. J wur engaged as hunter an’ guide 
to a carryvan o’ emigrant folks that wur 
on thur way to Oregon. Ov coorse | 
allers kept ahead o’ the carryvan, an’ pick- 
ed the place for thur camp. Wal, one 
arternoon I hed halted whar I seed some 
timmer, which ur a scace article about 
Chimbly Rock. This, thort I, ‘ll do for 








AOS’ 


campin’-ground ; so I got down, pulled the 
saddle off o’ my ole mar, an’ staked the 
critter upon the best patch o’ grass that 
wur near, intendin’ she shed hev her gut- 
full afore the camp-cattle kim up to bother 
her. I hed shot a black-tail buck, an’ 
after kindlin’ a fire, I roasted a griskin’ 
o’ him, an’ ate it. Still thur wan’t no sign 
carryvan, an’ arter hangin’ the buck 


o’ the 
out o’ reach o’ the wolves, I tuk up my 
rifle, an’ set out to rackynoiter the neigh- 
borhood. My mar bein’ some’at jaded, I 
let her graze away, an’ went afoot ; an’ 
that, let me tell you, young fellur, ar about 
the most foolichest thing you kin do upon 
a parairy. I wan't long afore I proved it; 
but [°ll kum to that by’m by. 

‘Wal, I fust clomb a conside’able hill, 
that gin me a view beyont. ‘Thur wura 
good-sized parairy layin’ torst the south 
an’ west. Thur wur no trees ’ceptin’ an 
odd cottonwood hyur an’ thur on the hill- 
About a mile off I seed a flock o’ 


goats—what you, young fellur, call ante- 


side. 


lopes, though goats they ur, as sure as 
goats is goats. ‘Thur wunt no kiver near 
them—not a stick, for the parairy wur as 
bar as yur hand; so I| seed, at a glimp, it 
‘ud be no us a tryin’ to approach, unless | 
tuk some plan to decoy the critters. I 


back 


a red 


a dodge, an’ went to 
camp my blanket, which 
Mackinaw. ‘his I knew ‘ad be the very 


thing to fool the goats with, an’ I set out 


thort o’ 


soon 


for wur 


torst them. 

+ For the fust half a mile or so, I ecar- 
ried the blanket under my arm. Then I 
spread it out, an’ walked behind it until 
[ was ‘ithin three or four hundred yards 
[ kept my eye on ’em 
They wur 


o’ the animals. 
through a hole in the blanket. 
a growin’ seary, an’ hed begun to run 
I seed this, I 
knew it wur time tostop. Wal, I hunker- 
lown, an’ still keepin’ the blanket spread 


about in circles; so when 
ea 
out afore me, I hung it upon a saplin’ that 
| had then 
stuck the saplin’ upright in the ground ; 


brought from the camp. I 


an’ mind ye, young fellur, it wan’t so easy 
to do that, for the parairy wur hard friz, 
an’ | hed todiga hole wi’ my knife. How- 
somdever, | got the thing rigged at last, 
an’ the blanket hangin’ up in front kivered 
my karkidge most complete. I hed noth- 
in’ more to do but wait till the goats shed 
my shootin’-iron. 
As you know, young 


‘ithin range o° 


come 
Wal, that wan't long. 


fellur, them goats is a mighty ecurlous ani- 
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mal—as curious as weemen is—an’ arter 
runnin’ backward an’ forrard a bit, an’ 
tossin’ up thar heads, an’ sniffin’ the air, 
one 0’ the fattest, a young prong-horn 
buck, trotted up ’ithin fifty yards. I jest 
squinted through the sights, an’ afore that 
goat hed time to wink twice, I hit him 
Ov coorse he wur 


Now, you’d a 


plum atween the eyes. 
throwed in his tracks. 
jumped up, an’ frightened the rest away— 
that’s what you’d a done, young fellur. 
But you see I knowd better. I knowd 
that so long’s the critters didn’t see my 
karkidge, they wan’t a gwine to mind the 
crack o’ the gun. So I jaid still, in be- 
hopes to git a wheen more o’ ’em. 

* As I hed cale’lated at fust, they didn’t 
run away, an’ I slipped in my charge as 
brisk as possible. But jest as I wur raisin’ 
to take sight on a doe that hed got near 
enough, the hull gang tuk scare, an’ broke 
off as ef a pack o’ parairy wolves wur ar- 
ter em. I wur clean puzzled at this, for 
I knowd I hed’nt done anythin’ to frighten 
’em; but I wan’t long afore I diskivered 
Jest then I heerd 
a olandere d 


the cause o’ thar alarm. 
a snift, like the coughin’ 0’ 
hoss ; an’ turnin’ suddintly round, I spied 


the biggest bar it hed ever been my luck 


to set eves on. He wur comin’ direct 
torst me, an’ at that minnit wan't over 
twenty yards from whar I lay. I knowd 


| at a glimp he wur a grizzly ! 


| about it. 


“* Tain’t no use to say I wan’t skeart ; 
I wur skeart, an’ mighty bad skeart, I tell 
At fust, I thort 0’ jumpin’ to my feet, 
reflex- 


ye. 
an’ makin’ tracks; 
shun showed me that ‘ud be o’ little use. 
Thar wur a half.o’ mile o’ clur parairy on 
every side o’ me, an’ I knowd the grizzly 


but a minnit 0’ 


kud catch up afore I hed made three hun- 
dred yards in any direction. I knowd, 
too, that ef I started, the varmint ’ud be 
sartin to foller. It wur plain to see the 
bar meant mischief; I kud tell that from 
the glint o° his eyes. 

“Thar wan’t no time to lose in thinkin’ 
The still 


nearer ; but I noticed that he wur a gwine 


brute wur comin’ 
slower an’ slower, every now an’ agin 
risin’ to his hind-feet, clawin’ his nose, an’ 
sniffin’ the air. I seed that it wur the red 
blanket that puzzled him; an’ seein’ this, 
I crep closter behint it, an’ cachéd as much 
o’ my karkidge as it ‘ud kiver. When 


the bar hed got ‘ithin about ten yards 0" 


the spot, he kim to a full stop, an’ reared 
up as he hed did several times, with his 














belly full torst me. The sight wur too 
much for this niggur, who never afore hed 
been bullied by eyther Injun or bar. “I'wur 
a beautiful shot, an’ I kudn’t help tryin’ it, 
ef *t hed been my last; so 1 poked my 
rifle through the hole in the blanket, an 
sent a bullet atween the varmint’s ribs. 
That wur, perhaps, the foolichest an’ wust 
shot thischild ever made. Hed I not fired 
it, the bar mout a gone off, feard o’ the 
blanket ; but I did fire, an’ my narves bein’ 
excited, I made a bad shot. 
sight for the heart, an’ I only hit the var- 
min’t shoulder. Ov coorse, the bar bein’ 
now wounded, bekim savage, and cared no 
longer for the blanket. He roared out 
like a bull, tore at the place whar I hed hit 
him, an’ then kim on as fast as his four 
legs *ud carry him. 

“ Things looked squally. I throwed 
away my empty gun, an’ drawed my bowie, 
expectin’ nothin’ else than a regular stand- 
I knowd it wur no 
use turnin’ tail now ; so I braced myself 
up for a desperate fight. But jest as the 
bar hed got ithin ten feet o’ me, an idee 
suddintly kim into my head. I hed been to 
Santa Fé, among them yaller-hided Mex- 
ikins, whar I hed seed two or three bull- 
I had seed them mattydoors fling 
thur red cloaks over a bull’s head, jest 
when you’d a thort they wur a gwine to 
be gored to pieces on the fierce critter’s 
Jest then, I remembered thur 
trick ; an’ afore the bar cud close on me, 
[ grabbed the blanket, spreadin’ it out as 
I tuk holt. Young fellur, that wur a 
blanket, an’ no mistake! It wur as fine 
a five-point Mackinaw as ever kivered the 
hump-rib o’ a nor’-west trader. I used to 
wear it Mexikin-fashun when it rained ; 
an’ in coorse, for that purpose, thur wur 
a hole in the middle to pass the head 
through. Wal, jest as the bar sprung at 
me, I flopped the blanket straight in his 
face. [seed his snout a papin’ through the 
hole, but I seed no more ; for I feeled the 
eritter’s claws touchin’ me, an’ I lot go. 
Now, thunk I, wur my time for a run. 
The blanket mout blin’ him a leetle, an’ 
[ mout git some start. With this thort, 
[ slid past the animal's rump, an’ struck 
out over the parairy. The direction hap- 
pened to be that that led torst the camp, 
half a mile off; but thar wur a tree nearer, 
on the side o’ the hill. Ef I kud reach 
that, I knowd I’ud be safe enuf, as the 
grizzly bar it don’t climb. 


up tussle wi’ the bar. 


fichts. 


horns. 


I hed ta’en | 
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hundred yards I never looked round ; then 
I only squinted back, runnin’ all the while. 
I kud jest see that the bar appeared to be 
still a tossin’ the blanket, and not fur from 
whar we hed parted kumpny. I thort this 
some’at odd; but I did’nt stay to see 
what it meant till I hed put another hun- 
dred yards atween us. Then I half turned, 
an’ tuk a good look ; an’ if you believe me, 
my young fellur, the sight I seed thur ‘ud 
a made a Mormon larf. Although jest one 
minnit afore, | war putty nigh skeart 
out 0’ my seven senses, that sight made 
me larf till I wur like to bring on 4 colic. 
Thar wur the bar wi’ his head right 
athrough the blanket. One minnit, he ’ud 
rear up on his hind-feet, an’ then the thing 
hung roun’ him like a Mexikin greaser. 
The next minnit, he *ud be down on all- 
fours, an’ tryin’ to foller me; an’ then the 
Mackinaw ’ud trip him up, an’ over he ’ud 
whammel, and kick to get free—all the 
while routin’ like a mad buffalo. Jehoso- 
phat! it wur the funniest sight this child 
ever seed. Wagh! 

*“ Wal, I watched the game awhile— 
only a leetle while ; for I knowd that ef 
the bar could git clur o’ the rag, he mout 
still overtake me, an’ drive me to the tree. 
That I didn’t want, eyther, so I tuk to 
my heels agin, an’ soon reached the camp. 
Thur I saddled my mar, an’ then rid back 
to get my gun, an’, perhaps, to give ole 
Eph’m a fresh taste o° lead. When I 
clomb the hill agin, the bar wur still out 
on the parairy, an’ J cud see that the 
blanket wur a-hanging around ’im. How- 
somdever, he wur makin’ off torst the 
hills, thinkin’, maybe, he’d hed enuf 0’ my 
kumpny. I wan’t a gwine to let ’im off 
so easy, for the skear he hed gin me ; be- 
sides, he wur trailin’ my Mackinaw along 
wi'’im. So I galluped to war my gun 
lay, an’ havin’ rammed home a ball, I then 
galluped arter ole grizzly. I soon over- 
hauled him, an’ he turned on me as sav- 
agerous as ever. But this time, feelin’ 
secure on the mar’s back, my narves wur 
steadier, an’ I shot the bar plum through 
the skull, which throwd him in his tracks, 
wi’ the blanket wropped about ’im. But 
sich a blanket as that wur then—ay, sich 
a blanket: I never seed sich a blanket! 
Thur wunt a square foot o’ it that wan't 
torn to raggles. Ah, young fellur, you 
don’t know what it are to lose a five-point 
Mackinaw ; no, that you don’t. Cuss the 


For the fust | bar!” 
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EXETER HALL 

T sundry times, and under various prov- 
ocations, men of a peculiarly angry 
mold have invented a set of expresgions 
tor the convenience of all who, to the end 
of time, shall, like themselves, be thrown 
It 
may be that when a man is angry, it is 
better that he should be silent, than that 
he should speak; for, unhappily for his 
social reputation, if he say anything at all, 
he certain to offend the 


sensitive his com- 


into a state of intolerable indignation. 


will be almost 
and delicate among 
panions , but silence at such a moment it 
is not easy to maintain; and, generally 
speaking, a monosyllable is likely to escape, 
it which nervous people will very naturally 
shocked. A pedantic friend of mine, 
himself excessively polite, and knowing 


be 


my hot-headedness, thus once advised me : 
‘* My impetuous sir, when thy soul over- 


fioweth with contempt, show the same, | 


not by making an observation, which, under 
the circumstances, must necessarily be of 
an ungentlemanly kind, but silently curve 
thy nasal organ at the left-hand corner of 
its lower extremity, and, be 
the most oblivious spectator will recognize 
the 
will appreciate its meaning.” 
Psalmist onee said that “all men 
The of this dictum 
would appear less objectionable by reason 


the irregularity, and most stupid 
were 
ars!” harshness 
of its being applied to the race promis- 
cuously ; but even this feature did not 
save it from the humiliation of an apology, 
and its author confesses that it was uttered 
n haste. Now, should any unfortunate 
rash tongue address a remark of this na- 

re to some particular, isolated individual, 


however just it might be in itself, a whole | 


tribe of highly cultured gents (whom it 
ild be 


spring up from their seats; would ‘put 


wo vulgar to call snobs!) would 
down their cups of chocolate upon the 


table in solemn consternation; would, 
with an air of outraged majesty, draw 
their bespangled dressing-gowns around 
them, and exclaim, ‘* Good gwacious, ow 
But, to the no small dis- 
comfort of the plain-spoken—among whom 
ot 


t so happens that very 


‘owidly wude 


the present scribe hath the disgrace 
ug numbered—i 
all strong, decided, unmistakable 
of 


quite surprising 


nearly 


words, either of scorn or wrath, are 


idly rude; and it is 
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persuaded, | 


A sacred | 
| 








how readily, under an impulse of indigna- 
tion, one may compromise one’s dignity 
by telling the truth! And, moreover, it 
is an indisputable fact that those words 
| which are most strictly forbidden by the 
laws of etiquette, are just those which are 


most appropriate to the vast mass of the 
phenomena of human life that engage our 
attention. There is, for instance, that 
significant, illegitimate, inexplicable, un- 
“© Humbug ;” 





misunderstandable word, 
why, not a lady in the land could listen to 
it within the sacred precincts of a per- 
fumed drawing-room, though 
fitly spoken, without threatening the poor 
perpetrator of the offense that she would 
faint away directly. And yet the rulers 
of our day, both civil and ecclesiastical— 


never so 


yea, and even those delicately-bred ladies, 
too, who faint away so often, and upon 
such slight occasions, and who may, never- 
theless, be numbered among our rulers, 
also—are incessantly inviting upon them- 


selves the impatient contempt of which it 
But why is the 
Not be- 


cause it cannot be found in the dictionary ; 


| is so foreible a protest! 


word esteemed to be so rude 2 


for many very rude words may be found 
there, and, consequently, this constitutes 
Not 


| spoken by our ancestors, for they were 


no criterion. because it was never 
familiar with phrases that even the most 
honest-lipped of our age would be ashamed 


to repeat, and, therefore, antiquity cannot 


be urged as a guarantee of politeness. 
The only reason for its being considered 
so vulgar, which we have been able to dis- 
cover, is that it expresses a man’s meaning 


| with a clearness which even the bats who 


will not see cannot miss, and with a pow- 
er which the soft and the hollow—upon 
whom alone it invariably falls with justice 
—teel to be inconveniently impressive. 
| As long as the world will conserve the 


; occasions for its employment, there will 


be those in the world prepared to contend 
for its legitimacy ; and when it shall no 
longer be suggested by existing abuses, 
hypocrisies, and impositions, it may be 
safely expected to become obsolete. 
From Exeter-hall 
longer a journey than from the Times 


humbug to is no 
office to that same celebrated temple of 
the 


the transition, we 


philanthropy; and, as editor has 
managed to illustrate 
propose taking a sort of flying trip in that 
direction; premising that we start from 


| Printing House Yard as one of the natural 
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termini of the road, and that we shall just 
call at the Punch office on our way. 

It has been remarked with how little 
wit the world is governed ; and this senti- 
ment needs only a very slight modifica- 
tion, to make it mean that in the govern- 
ment of the world there is a vast deal of 
humbug. Iam prepared to contend, on 
a suitable occasion, that he who would 
attempt to destroy all of this quality that 
there is in the ruling classes, would do 
more mischief by far than do those who 
are responsible for its existing manifes- 
tations; and that, as long as there is 
credulity, there must be imposition; as 
long as there is superstition, there must 
be priesteraft in the world. For my own 
part, if children will rejoice when their 
rich parents are buried, I think it is very 
proper that they should hire professional 
mourners to do the sorrowful for them. 
One humbug creates another, everywhere 
and always. If you have a soft congre- 
gation, it is needful and expedient that 
you use a white pocket handkerchief 
pretty freely as you preach to them; and, 
if they, your flock, think they cannot get 
to heaven without your aid, by all means 
carry a good stiff golden crook along with 
you, and take good care that they, your 
flock, shall see the same. Not that we 
would say to any man, “ Be thou a hypo- 
crite!” Not that we would advise any 
enlightened prophet, ‘‘ Stoop thou to the 
follies of the people.” What we mean 
rather is, that the demand for humbug will 
regulate the supply ; and that, so long as 
myriads will throng to market every day 
for this miserable and mischievous article, 
there will be those at the stalls prepared 
to deal it out to them at a most reasonable 
rate ;—yea, and as it has been, and is, even 
until now, there will be considerable com- 
petition in the trade. By all means, let 
humbug be banished from the earth as 
soon as possible ; but in this, as in every- 
thing, there is an inviolable and supreme 
law of cause and effect; and, we may be 
assured, that so long as the field is not 
cleared for a nobler culture, these weeds, 
and thistles, and nettles will grow upon it 
—they are evermore a natural produce 
of untilled soil. 

Now, it has become fashionable of late 
to laugh at Exeter-hall. Of what, ac- 
cording to our would-be humorists, is it 
the symbol and the center? Of fanaticism 
without faith. Of long speeches without 





| wisdom. 


Of “ vain repetitions,” not only 
in prayer but in exhortation, also. Of 
boisterous applause without discrimination. 
Of the ravings of bigotry, and the plots 
of sectarianism. Of the cant of the pulpit, 
and the pedantry of the schools. Of con- 
tributions to useless charities, and large 
investments in absurd missionary specula- 
tions. Of insane attachment to black 
sinners at the antipodes, and conspiracies 
against the laws and constitutions of for- 
eign empires. Of millennial dreams, and 
anti-Babylonian prejudices. In short, of 
enterprise without intelligence, of coopera- 
tion without purpose, of charity without 
love, and of piety without awe :—such is 
a summary of the charges brought against 
those who use this building as the theater 
of their activity, and the sanctuary of their 
sacrifices. Punch, the Times, and sundry 
other representatives of the wit and the 
truthlessness of our age, both small and 
great, have set up an occasional chorus of 
malediction in the style and temper above 
indicated. Indeed, ever since Mr. Mac- 
aulay insinuated that Exeter-hall was an 
asses’ synagogue, (an indiscretion the 
fruits, if not the folly of which he has 
been made to feel,) every littly dog Toby 
has had its bark at the place, and every 
big-mouthed thunderer has made it the 
butt of his ridicule. 

It would be too much to expect that J 
should deny 1m ¢oto, and without limitation, 


all these charges. It forms no part of my 


| plan, it is not necessary to the accomplish- 


ment of my main object that I should do 
The may sometimes have 
been a farce. It is possible that the cre- 
dulity and superstition of the ignorant 
have been wantonly acted upon. Noble 
earls may have occasionally been found 
laughing in their sleeves, while bungling 
out theological disquisitions to which they 
are, as a body, notoriously unaccustomed. 
Bishops may have winked knowingly at 
the devil just as they were about to com- 
mence a stale and irrelevant prayer to God. 
Amid the excitements of ecclesiastical 
strife, we may have heard the ravings of 
intolerance. Beneath the fire of religious 
enthusiasm the ashes of intellectual folly 
may have accumulated. It is possible 
that the cheers a poor unconscious nigger 
from the antipodes has received, have 
shown how much his white patrons might 
be improved by common-sense and com- 
Perhaps some of the rich 


so. service 


mon courtesy. 
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old misers who have once in their life- 
time put a good round sum in the benevo- 
lent box have actually believed what they 
were told from the platform; viz., that 
Christ is a safe and liberal banker, and 
have really imagined that they were put- 
ting their money out at very good interest. 
I am not sure that, even as in the House 
of Commons, and other enlightened assem- 
blies, “ Hear, hear’ has not sometimes 
been a confession of inattention to what is 
being said, or of incapacity to understand 
it, and that “ Loud cheers” has been but 


It 


is not my mission to defend either the 


the echo of enraged sectarian conceit. 


immaculateness of the clergy, or the in- 
fallibility of the Church. I no more be- 
lieve that the executive 
philanthropieal association are above the 


committee of a 


temptation to be corrupt, than are the 
christened members of a cabinet whose 
doors are closed, and whose consultations 
are all confidential. Until we have angels 
from heaven at the head of human affairs, 
there will be dishonorable jobbing, igno- 
minious trickery, and secrets which pride 
and piety alike will save from exposure in 
And I do not forget 


religious societies of our 


their management. 


that the 
age have been instituted, conducted, and 


great 


represented by men who are fallible in 
To CX- 
pect impossibilities from others is more 
foolish than to attempt them ourselves. 
While, therefore, I am ready to admit 
that there may have been much dogmatism 


judgment and frail in character. 


within the precincts of Exeter-hall, I do 
not, on that ground, feel under any obliga- 
tion to approve the petty puppyism that 
has been displayed without. 

If there is a dark side to this picture, 
there is a light one too, and the beams are 
more notable than the shades. It may be 
hard t 
enterprise believe that there are any faults 
in their systems or their policy ; but their 
confidence is, at any rate, an indication 
that they are in earnest; while.the malig- 
nant scorn of those who so gratuitously 
abuse them can plead no set-off against its 
extravagance and its unscrupulousness. 

Human nature has its weaknesses, and 
the will pity and the good 


these 


great 


deplore; but, even in its infirmities, it 
not seldom proves itself posse ssed of the 
elements of strength: these it is the prov- 
of misanthropy to dispute, and of 


The noblest features of 


ince 


envy to malign. 





and we are taken captive with secret ad- 


blers pass and 


' 
rival 


) make the devotees of religious | 


a man’s life are those which indicate a 
will to execute the dictates of conscience, 
not those which merely evince a sagacity 
to discover the requirements of wisdom. 
A blunder honestly committed is a sub- 
limer spectacle than a want only perceived. 
To discharge a duty is far more honorable 
than to detect one; and the poor man 
who treads the ways of righteousness is 
more to be envied than the proud, immoral 
philosopher who occupies the heights of 
knowledge. Even if the crowds who go 
to a missionary meeting, and who ery with 
admiration when a redeemed slave stands 
in silent and surprised simplicity before 
them, are such fools as their supercilious 
scorners would make out, they certainly 
prove themselves possessed of hearts that 
can be touched with tenderness; and some 
of their contemptuous defamers have not 
afforded many evidences of any similar 
virtue. ‘Their money may sometimes be 
uselessly spent, and sometimes improperly 
and dishonestly applied—but it is cheer- 
fully given, and in the deep feelings of its 
subscribers it is consecrated to God and 
to humanity. We ask not now whether 
the sacrifices be dictated by enthusiasin 
or by reason—whether the y be made in 
the rashness of devotion, the ignorance of 
fear, or the enlightenment of pious gene- 
made, and the 


as 


rosity ; but they are 
enormous pile accumulates, we feel that 


| it is a monument of holiness unto the Lord, 


miration as we gaze upon it. The bab- 
sneer, but they have no 
trophies to 
virtues by which to vindicate their giddy 
merriment. They work, but it is for 
profit; they aspire, but it is for worldly 


boast, no 


surpassing 


station, or for carnal fame; they may 
sometimes pray, but it is rather for com- 
fort than for consolation, rather for relief 


' from obligation than for strength to dis- 


| 


charge it. It is too bad that when others 
pray that the good kingdom of God may 
come they should be disturbed by a pro- 
fane laugh; and that when the silver and 
gold which are dedicated to Heaven are 
being counted, the selfish should insult 
them by rattling their locked and guarded 
riches, which neither man nor God may 


share. 


The stupendous undertaking of bringing 
all the races and nations of the globe under 
the 
principal features of Exeter-hall activity 


dominion of one faith, is one of the 























by which the satirical giggle of the “ wise 
and prudent ” who never go there is pro- 
voked. Now, I am not going to enter 
into any of the questions which such a 
vast enterprise may very fairly suggest. 
The ethnologist, the physiologist, the his- 
torian, and even the theologian, may have 
objections to the design, may doubt its 
feasibility, or may perceive wiser methods 
of pursuing it. And when such objections 
are temperately stated, such doubts re- 
spectfully expressed, and such suggestions 
sincerely made, it is the duty of mission- 
ary advocates and managers gravely and 
carefully to consider them. But rude 
laughter at the supposed blunders made 
by those who know nothing of these ques- 
tions, or who have come to their own 
conclusions in respect to them, shows but 
a shallow conceit or a contracted soul. 
The perpetrators of the missionary follies 
have at least done this, they have carried 
religion to the extremities of the earth as 
a divine motive to human culture; and 
this is better than as though they had 
carried a mere human culture as the means 
to a true religion; but their defamers have 
They have stayed at 
iuome and amused themselves at the ex- 
pense of the generous and faithful, who 


uot even done this. 


have left houses and lands for His sake 
did the same work on an infinite 
scale in his day. 

The objections to evangelical enterprise 


who 


are generally associated with a professed 
solicitude for the interests of civilization. 
[tis argued that the great achievement of 
human redemption must begin with the 
understanding, and that, in time, the heart 
will right itself. If you would have men 
pure, teach them cleanliness ; if you would 
see them devout in worship, give them 
half a dozen lessons in etiquette. When 
they ask, “‘ What must I do to be saved?” 
hire them to work in a cotton factory. 
Are they dull? Let them have a game at 
cricket. Do they burn their wives, or 
throw their children in the sea? Read to 
them a page or two of Elliotson. Are 
their habits unhealthy, degrading, suicidal ? 
Blessed are those who shall lay hold of a 
copy of Combe’s “ Constitution of Man!” 
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| and he will cast his idols to the moles and 





In short, as a universal panacea for all 
their ills, there is no specific like Cocker’s 


\rithmetic!” The multiplication table 
is infinitely to be preferred to the table of 
Only make a man 
perceive how two and two make four, 


nh commandments. 


the bats forthwith. Tell him that things 
which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another, and his countenance 
will radiate with ecstasy: he will cast off 
all old prejudices, he will devote himself 
instanter to the problems of his origin and 
of his destiny, and his hopes will bloom 
with immortality and eternal life ! 

Now supposing, for the sake of a per- 
sonal application of the argument, we 
grant all this, will the Rev. Mr. Punch, 
or the venerable chaplain of Printing 
House Square, or even the soberer and 
more consistent disciples of Harriet Mar- 
tineau or of M. Comte, go to the South 
Sea Islands, to China, to Western and 
Eastern India—will they go even to Ire- 
land, or to St. Giles’s, to teach their 
glorious gospel? Will they form a society 
to give acopy of their vaunted ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion of Man,” or their infallible * Euclid,” 
to every denizen of this unhappy world? 
Have they their organizations of practical 
science, and of educational philanthropy ? 
Can they find a single individual generous 
enough to carry out the theory they so 
perseveringly defend? It may be very 
atrocious to give a man a stone when he 
asks for an egg, and when he asks for a 
‘‘copper” to insult his poverty with a 
“tract ;” but is it not worse, when they 
groan in bondage, to mock them with your 
ethnological hypotheses? and when they 
ask for salvation, to mystify them by your 
present ofa phrenological bust? But you 
will not even this. You the 
figured crockery-ware under your arm 
and say to the poor suppliant, in whose 
civilization you have so supreme an in- 
terest, “* No! if you want one of these 
saviors, go to my shop and buy one. 
Here is my card.” 

The fact is, nothing but a profound 
religious zeal will enable a man to seek 
out and to save his fellow-man. We hear 
how much commerce has done for religion; 
cannot somebody tell us how much relig- 
ion has done for commerce? Until you 
feel that you are responsible to the great 
God for doing your duty to others, you 
have no adequate motive to restrain you 
from a supreme consultation of your own 
personal interest. Believe a book to be 
the veritable revelation of the divine will, 
able to make wise unto salvation, and you 
have then a strong inducement to give it 
to eV ery INan, yea, and to teach every 


? 


do tuck 
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man to read, that he may understand it 
when he has got it. 
Here is a simple child 
in 


in two moments! 
of the Holy One —untrembling his 
faith, uncorrupted in his happiness. He 
embarks on the wide ocean; travels to a 
far-off country, with his Bible in his hand ; 
he sits down, on his arrival, patiently to 
learn the language of his new home; he 
laboriously book 
tongue of the natives around him; 
then, with unaffected love, he calls them, 
one by one, saying unto them: “ Learn to 
read, for I have here a book which will 


translates his into 


and 


teach thee how to live without sin, how 
to die without dread, how to hope without 
presumption, to worship without 
Here is another man; he sets 


how 
idolatry.” 
the 
same hardships, and says to the objects 


out on same journey, undertakes the 


of his grand solicitude: ‘** Learn to read 
this book, for it will instruct you hew to 
cast accounts; what to eat, and what to 
avoid ; how to work without fatigue ; how 
to play without degradation; how to get 
rich without dishonesty ; how to be selfish, 
and at the same time just; it will refine 
your manners, polish your wit, enlarge 
your information; in short, it will make 


good men of business, sharp at a 


you 

bargain, and elegant in prosperity!” 
Who is the fool? Luckily for the sneer- 
ers at the former character, no man has 


ever been fool enough to afford the fun 
of a comparison. 
** Ali, but in your picture, you have given 
too much credit te your client: the mis- 
his 
Just 


Because a religious in- 


sionary preaches first, and teaches 


savage auditor to read afterward.” 
so, and why? 
terest Is as necessary to secure his atten- 
tion, as it is to lead his teacher to invite 
it. If the 


necessary disinterestedness to appeal to 


the civilized cannot 


acquire 
the population of the antipodes apart from 
his profound sense of religious obligation, 
how can he expect that population to listen 
to 
awakened ? 
refined, will only hazard so much to save 


appeal until the same sense is 
Ile, the intelligent and the 


his 


his brother; is it likely then that his 
brother, ignorant, bigoted, and proud, will 
submit to so much but to be saved? 


to the 
undertaking of the experiment ; in even 


The religious motive is necessary 
greater degree, it is necessary to its suc- 
cess. 


Civilization is the fruit of great religious 
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| or national revolutions. 
Draw two pictures | 





The entire his- 
tory of the world might be cited in con- 
firmation of this hypothesis. And when 
international conflicts have preceded new 
developments of civilization, those con- 
flicts have, most frequently, been directly 


or indirectly incited by religious agitation. 


the | 


A nation can only be stirred from within 
or from without by deep religious inspira- 


tions. Wars may rage; but if faith be not 


| an element of the strife, it will end with 


| by religious purity. 


the shedding of blood, and its monuments 
will be confined to the fame of its heroes 
and the traditions of its barbaric glory. 
Religious corruptions can only be cured 
A base superstition 
will in time destroy itself; but its ruins 
will be dismal, poisonous, disgraceful. 
If it be removed by the introduction of a 


| more exalted and transparent economy, 


its abolition will be an era of progress, and 
a consummation of blessing. The gross 
abominations of the Papacy in the French 
their 
Subsequent political 


Revolution, found natural, self- 
wrought explosion. 
misfortunes may be attributed to the ab- 


sence of a new anda higher faith to engage 


the conscience and control the passions 


of the people. In China, and in India, 
(we trust it will by-and-by prove so in 
Turkey,) the abuses and miseries of the 
ancient hierarchies are being gradually 
supplanted by the expanding germs of 
purer and humaner (because diviner) in- 
stitutions; and we have in these vast 
lands the spectacle of revolution without 
insanity, and of dissolution without death. 
The consequence is, that with the pros- 
perity of the Church the general culture 
As the inhabitants 
of God, 
they intuitively recognize the more sacred 
claims of Reading the 
Bible, they are prepared to read other 
books. 
mandments, they pass naturally enough to 
the multiplication table. Now that they 
are familiar with the the 


Mount, it is competent for them to proéeed 


of society improves. 
are taught a clearer knowledge 
their fellows. 


Having mastered the ten com- 


Sermon on 


The heroes 


of Exeter-hall having imbued them wit! 


to the study of mathematics. 
i 
the hallowed atmosphere of Calvary, they 
can sustain galvanic shocks, and physio- 
logical disquisitions. 

* But,” say the sneerers, “if these good 
people are so interested in the redemption 
and elevation of mankind, it is a pity they 


will not bestow a little compassion on the 
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miserable sinners of their own country.” 
And are not Ragged schools, Sunday 
schools, City Missions, Sailors’ Friend 
Societies, Orphan Charities, Reformatory 
Institutions, Female Protection Socie- 
ties, Humane Associations, Temperance 
Leagues, and a thousand other domestic 
philanthropies, advocated at Exeter-hall ? 
Is it not the resort of the friends of Eng- 
land, as well as the friends of India? 
Yea, and are not the embassadors of both 
classes of enterprise, almost without ex- 
ception, the same men? Our sneering 
scribblers and caviling devotees of science 
are not there even when the poor “ un- 
fortunate’? is being cared for. True, 
some improvement in the method and the 
enthusiasm of these departments is pos- 
sible, and, in time, it will be made, but not 
by the worldly-wise men or the “ Positive” 
philosophers of our day. 

Of what, then, is Exeter-hall truly the 
type and the center? Of liberality with- 
out stint. Of enthusiasm in the service 
of God, and of untiring perseverance in 
Whatever of official 
and organic disinterestednéss our times 


the service of man. 


have witnessed has been associated with 
this renowned and edifice. 
Mammon-worship is the crime of our age. 
Here, at any rate, an altar to the true 
God has been erected, and on it have been 
deposited the sacrifices of innumerable 


consecrated 


benevolent and consistent devotees. 
ee eee 


[For the National Magazine.] 


THE INDIAN SUMMER—A SIMILE. 


Tue yellow leaves upon the grass are lying, 
The gorgeous beauty of the fields has fled ; 
To distant climes the summer birds are flying, 





And round our feet the first-nipp’d flowers 


lie dead. 


A richer light than that of gushing June; 
And in the mellow radiance round them spread- 
ing, 
The faded trees look glorious in their ruin. 


Thus with the soul: it hath its days of glad- 
ness, 
When joy and mirth like birds seem full of 
song; 
But soon doth come that autumn-time of sad- 
ness, 
When sere and wither’d hopes its prospect 
throng. 
Yet on the ruin’d heart there gently breaketh 
The rosy light that memory sheddeth round ; 
And in the spirit then sweet joy awaketh, 
That a relief so calm, so beautiful is found. 


| are thick-sown everywhere. 


A POSSIBLE EVENT—DANGERS OF 


OUR PLANET. 


CCUPIED as most of us are with 
respective worldly concerns, and 
customed to see the routine of common 
events going on smoothly from age to age, 
we are little apt to reflect on natural 
events of a tremendous character, which 
modern science shows might possibly hap- 
pen, and that on any day of any year. We 
think of the land as a firm and solid thing 
—as terra firma, in short—not recollect- 
ing that geology shows how it may rise or 
sink, so as to pass into new relations to the 
enveloping sea; how it may be raised, for 
instance, to such an extent as to throw 
every port inland, or so far lowered as to 
submerge the richest and most pepulous 
regions. No doubt, the relations of sea 
and land have been much as they are dur- 
ing historical time; but it is at the same 
time past all doubt, that the last great 
geological event, in respect of most coun- 
tries known, was a submergence which 


our 
ac- 


produced the marine alluvial deposits ; 
and when find that Scandinavia 
slowly but steadily rising in some purts at 
this moment, and that a thousand miles of 
the west coast of South America rose four 
feet in a single night only thirty years ago, 
we cannot feel quite assured, that the agen- 
cies which produced that submergence, 
and the subsequent re-emergence, are at 
anend. We likewise forget, in these cool 
districts of the earth, that we are not quite 
beyond the hazard of subterranean fire. 
There are numberless extinct volcanoes in 
both Britain and France; there are some 
on the banks of the Rhine ; ‘indeed, they 
Now an ex- 
tinct volcano is not quite so safe a neigh- 
Vesuvius was 


we is 


bor as many may suppose. 


Lek . : . | an extinct voleano from time immemorial 
Yet o’er the blighted earth the sun is shedding 


till the year 63, when it suddenly broke 
out again, and soon after destroyed Pom- 


peii and Herculaneum; since which time 


| it has never again subsided into entire in- 


| activity. 


Suppose Arthur’s Seat, which is 
“within a mile of Edinburgh town” were 


' to recommence business in like manner, 


} 


we should like to know at how many years’ 
purchase house property in that beautiful 
New Town would be selling next day. 
Yet what is there about an old volcano 


} . 
there more than an old voleano in Italy, 


to give assurance that its means of annoy- 
ance and destruction are extinguished ? 
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There is, however, in the showings of 
science, a more serious danger than any 
of these. 
most terrific objects, but only in a super- 
stitious way, perplexing nations with fear 


Comets were once regarded as 


of change, and shaking pestilence from 
their horrid hair. During an intermediate 
enlightened time, these notions passed 
away; and we have even come to think, 
that such a visitant of our skies may ex- 
ercise a beneficial influence. We at least 
recollect when old gentlemen, after dinner, 
brightened up at the mention of “ claret 
1811,” merrily attributing the extraordi- 
nary merits of the liquor to the comet of 
that year. But comets, in the cool eye 
of modern science, are not without their 
terrors. Crossing as they often do the 
paths of the planets in their progress to 
and from their perihelia, it cannot but be 
that they should now and then come in 
One, 
called Lexell’s, did come athwart the sat- 


contact with one of these spheres. 


ellites of Jupiter in 1769 and once again 
in 1779, so as to be deranged in its own 
It 


in the movements of the Jovian 


course, made, indeed, no observable 
change 
train, being of too light a consistence for 
that; but, that it might 


nevertheless seriously affect the condition 


can we doubt 
of their surfaces, and especially any animal 
This very comet, 
on the 28th of June, 1770, passed the earth 


life existing thereon? 


at a distance only six times that of the 
Biela’s, 


which revisits the sun every six years, or 


moon. ‘There is another called 
a little more; and this busy traveler act- 
ually crossed our orbit in 1832, only a 
month before we passed through the same 
Another, which made a 
grand appearance in the western sky in 
March, 1843, would have involved us in its 
tail, if we had been only a fortnight earlier 
Now, if we con- 


point in space! 


at a particular place ! 
sider that as many as eight comets have 
been observed telescopically in a ‘sin- 
gle year, (1846,) we must see that the 
chance of a collision of this kind is not 
quite so small as to be unworthy of regard. 
If it be true that there are thousands of 
comets, all of which make periodical visits 
to 
must 


the 
be evident that the earth, being it- 
self not far, comparatively speaking, from 
that liminary, must be rather liable than 


otherwise to a brush from one of these 


wanderers; and, indeed, the wonder is, 


that several thousand years should have 


near neighborhood of the sun, it | 


| passed without, so far as we know, any 
one such collision having taken place. 
Seeing what a highly-organized system 
is formed by the physical and organic ar- 
rangements upon our planet, one is apt to 
think that the scheme of Providence must 
have been framed with a provision for the 


complete exclusion of such accidents. To 
allow of the sudden undoing of all this fair 
scene, which it has taken thousands of 


years to bring out in its full proportions, 
seems like a wanton destruction of valua- 





ble property, and we are not disposed to 
believe that such a thing could be permit- 
ted. 
member, that our sense of what is import- 


But we must at the same time re- 


ant and consequential has a regard to the 
earth alone, which is but a trifling atom in 

Who can tell what are the 
the Master of worlds has set 


| the universe. 
| limits which 
to 
even though 


mundane calamity? And assuredly, 


a whole solar system were 
here and there, now and then, to be re- 


modeled in respect of all such arrange- 
| ments as have been spoken of, it could not 


be supposed to be a ve ry great event in 
the progress of the entire scheme, secing 
that astronomy has taught us to regard 
such systems as no more than particles in 


the dust-cloud or grains of sand on the 


sea-shore. It must, then, in sober reason- 
ing be admitted, that our mere abhorrence 
of so much destruction is no guidance to 
our judgment on this point; and that for 
anything we can see of the plans of Prov- 
idence, an entanglement of our globe with 


a comet may take place any day, with 
| consequences incaleulably damaging for 
the meantime, though not conclusively de- 
structive, and perhaps necessary as a step 
toward an improved system of things. 


+ 2 +s 


1r'—How much 
insult, injury—how many hard - words, 


Nospopy wovu.p KNOW 


fierce threats—nay, how many tweakings 
of the nose might be borne by some for- 
giving souls, if—nobody would know it! 





What a balm, a salve, a plaster to the pri- 
vate hurt of a sort of hero may the hero 
find in the delicious truth that—nobody 
knows it! 
nobody saw it pulled! 


does not burn, for 

It is the eye of 
the world looking on, that, like the con- 
centrated rays of the 


The nose 


sun, seorches it— 
blisters it—lights up such a fire within it, 
that nothing poorer than human blood can 
quench it! And all because everybody 
knows it.—Jerrold. : : 
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THE COUNT—A SKETCH FROM THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

[ERRE COIGNARD was the son of 

a vine-dresser of Langeais, in the de- 
partment of the Indre-et-Loire, and served 
grenadier under the Convention. 
Though a brave soldier, he was an auda- 
cious thief, and was at length apprehended, 
tried, and condemned to fourteen years of 
the galleys. But he did not like the se- 
clusion of the bagne; and, chained as he 
was like a wild beast, he contrived, in the 
fourth year of his imprisonment, to make 
his escape. His success, however, was 
attended by a circumstance which he had 
afterward occasion to refer to as one of 
the great landmarks of his history. His 
comrade in the adventure had been like- 


as a 


wise condemned, on the same day with 
himself, to fourteen years’ fetters ; and the 
two desperadoes were drawn together, not 
only by this coincidence in their fortunes, 
but by a dissimilarity in character and ac- 


quirements which seemed to point them 
out as fit associates in crime. What the 
one wanted, the other possessed. Coig- 


nard was tolerably well educated; the 
other had known no other school than that 
of the world. 
ant man of society ; the other a character 
of iron, molten by nature in a mold which 
might be broken, but never bent. 


‘ ; . ~ sar md 
Coignard was an easy, pli- 


Coig- 
nard, in fine, obtained his ends by address, 


fortified by resolution ; and the other by 





an implacable stubbornness of purpose, 
which was dead to all considerations but 
the one idea before it, which it grappled 
The ypion 
of two such men would have enriched the 
annals of guilt; but it was not to take 
They were detected in the act of 


and clung to for life or death. 


place. 
attempting to escape, and only one could 
fly. Had that one been the comrade, he 
would at once have tejected the tempta- 
tion. And why? Because the object of 
their plan had failed, which was the flight 


of Aoth. 


But Coignard, who never grew 





sulky with fate, so far from abandoning | 


his enterprise, made use of his unlucky 


} 


friend as a stepping-stone in his escape ; 


and, putting his foot upon his shoulder, | 


spurned him away as he caught at the | 


wl] 


wall above, behind which he speedily dis- 


appeared with the vengeful yell of his as- 


SOCI1 


ate ringing in his ears. 
his name from Coignard te Pontis, fled into 


He changed | 


Spain, joined anew the French army, be- | 


came a sergeant under the regime of Mar- 
shal Soult, and, in the course of time, 
distinguished himself by his bravery and 
good conduct. 

At Saragossa, in the year 1813, Pontis 
made the acquaintance of a Spanish girl 
called Rosa Mareen, whom he afterward 
married; and the two congenial spirits set 
themselves to work to discover a way to 
fortune less tedious and doubtful than the 
ranks. An extraordinary coincidence in 
names gave them the first hint; and in- 
deed so strange an influence do seeming 
trifles exercise over the destinies of men, 
that it was perhaps to this coincidence was 
owing the intimacy of two beings so well 
calculated to play into each other’s hands 
in the game of life. Why Pierre Coig- 
nard, among all the names in the world, 
should have chosen the name of Pontis, 
is not known; but it so happened that it 
was even as a household word in the ears 
of Rosa Marcen, she having served in 
some capacity or other in an emigrant 
family bearing that patronymic. Whether 
her service was that of a governess or a 
waiting-woman, and whether she retired 
or was driven from it, are matters beyond 
the ken of biography ; but it is certain that 
she beheld with great interest an individ- 
ual bearing a name so intimately associated 
with the events of her own history. And 
this interest was not lessened by the fact 
that Pontis was a young and handsome 
soldier, at once polite and daring, and en- 
dowed with that cool and gentle self-pos- 
session, before which all weaker spirits 
quail like lunatics beneath the voiceless 
eye of their keeper. 

But ‘* Pontis ?”’ that was the name of a 
titled family. Was this young grenadier 
a cadet of the noble house whose repre- 
sentatives had fled before the horrors of 
the Revolution? He might be so by his 
person and bearing; and the idea retained 
hold of the imagination of Rosa, even after 
that he had as little to do 
with the nobility either of mind or birth 
An epoch by-and-by came 
when such an idea was likely to present 


she learned 
as herself. 


itself in a more enticing form than now, 
when counts were at a discount. The 
French were compelled to evacuate the 
Peninsula. Louis le Desiré returned to 
the throne of his ancestors ; and our Pon- 
tis and his wife found themselves once 
more in a country where the husband had 
worked in chains as a forcat. 
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They proceeded to Soissons, to look 
after the wrecks which the Revolution 
might have spared of their ancestral for- 
tune. They found themselves alone in 
the field. No other Pontis appeared upon 
the scene: all had perished in exile ; and 
owing to the registers of the town having 
been burned in the confusion of the Revo- 
lution, the heir of the illustrious house was 
unable even to prove his birth! Thus un- 
luckily situated, Pontis called up an old 
lady of his own name, who was waiting in 
an agony of impatience to see her family 
reestablished in their ancient honors by the 
Restoration. She recognized the hand- 
some young soldier as a Pontis at the first 
glance ; 
nose ; she could not be mistaken in the 
calm, firm, half-smiling lip, which gave the 
world assurance of a Pontis. But who 
was this young wife whom he presented 
to her? Had the unhappy man tarnished 
his blood with a mésalliance? Had he 
brought some obscure foreigner to mock 
the state of the Countess de Sainte- 
Héléne? No. The nobfe heir of the 
Pontis assured his aged relation, that even 
in exile he had been too proud of their 
common name to share it with one meaner 
than himself. This lady, though their 
marriage was unsanctioned by her family 
till his elaims should be established, was 
of the highest blood of Spain—she was a 
daughter of the viceroy of Malaga! ‘This 


The old 


Was enough, almost too much. 


she knew him by the hereditary | 


lady wept with pride and delight, and she | 


ended by making the whole town weep 
with her. An act of notoriety, as it is 
called in French law, was readily obtained, 


recognizing the birth of the returned emi- 
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fairest opportunities for his advancement, 
or rather made his advancement a duty 
on the part of the court. He received 
successively the knightly decorations of 
the Legion of Honor and Saint Louis, be- 
came a member of the order of Alcantara, 
and rose to be a lieutenant-colonel in the 
legion of the Seine. On his part he re- 
paid the royal favor with unbounded de- 
votion, his loyalty was without reproach, 
and he was esteemed one of the 
rising and respectable characters in the 
French court. 

The expensive manner in which the 
count lived might have afforded, but for 
one circumstance, some suspicion that he 


most 


enjoyed still weightier favors of govern- 
ment than crosses and decorations. The 
pay of a lieatenant-colonel, with any frag- 
ments he might have recovered of his he- 
reditary possessions, was not enough to ac- 
count for a liberality as unbounded as it was 
unostentatious. The inexhaustible fund on 
which he drew was neither squandered nor 
spared ; he had money forall legitimate pur- 
poses ; and when other men had recourse, 
on extraordinary emergencies, to loans and 
mortgages, the Count de Sainte Héleéne 
do but to write a check. 
ITis 


the mine, on the produce 


had nothing to 
His 


noble wife was 


marriage accounted for this. 


' of which he lived; and her Spanish gold 


grant; and this being transferred to the | 


existing registers of Soissons, Pierre Coig- 
nard, the escaped felon, found himself 


property. 


transformed, as if by magic, into Pontis, | 
| had been established a system of brigan- 


Count de Sainte-Héléne. : : 
We have not ascertained that the pecu- 
niary resources of the adventurer were 
much improved by this recognition of his 
nobility ; indeed it would seem from the 
context that this was not the case. It is 
far more difficult to obtain an estate than 
a title ; and perhaps the count may have 
thought it imprudent to refer his claims to 
the searching arbitrement of the courts of 
law. But his grateful prince would not 
suffer the scion of the noble house to lan- 
guish in poverty and obscurity ; and in- 
deed the talents of the count offered the 


was daily transmuted in any quantities 
into French silver. 

It was supposed at the time, however, 
that other men had recourse 
reputable means of supply ; for the whole- 


to more dis- 
sale robberies that were committed on all 
hands had become as alarming as they 
were inexplicable. No precautions were 
for the 

In the recesses of palaces, 


sufficient safeguard of valuable 
thefts were as common as in the shops of 


the citizens ; and it was obvious that there 


| dage, whose organization comprehended a 


much higher class than usual. Even a 
nobleman was not safe from suspicion 
whose habits exhibited anything of the 
mysterious; but as for our count and 
countess, they lived so much in public, 
they belonged so completely to the court 
and to society, that the suspicion must 
have been wild indeed which could attach 
itself to them. 

One day the count was at the head of 
his regiment in the Place du Ca 


assisting at a splendid military parade. 


ousel, 
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On one side of the square were the garden 
and palace of the Tuileries; on the oppo- 
site side the Avenue du Neuilly, extending 
as straight as an arrow along the side of 
the Champs Elysées, to the verge of the 
horizon, now terminated by a triumphal 
arch; on the third, the Place Vendéme, 
with its noble column ; and on the fourth, 
the Seine spanned by a bridge loaded with 
statues. This magnificent scene was 
crowded with spectators, even to the trees 
of the Champs Elysées ; and as the Count 
de Sainte Héléne felt himself to be one 
of the great actors in the pageant, a wild 
throb must have heaved the chest of the 
escaped forcat. But the word he hardly 
now considered to apply to him ; for his 
fourteen years’ sentence was expired if 
not fulfilled. Some daysago he had cele- 
brated in his own mind the fourteenth 
anniversary of his condemnation, and de- 
clared himself to be a free man! It is 
no wonder that on this occasion he should 
revert exultingly to his escape from the 
bagne, as an event which had turned the 
current of his life, and given him to his 
fortune; but as his thoughts lost them- 
selves in the recollection, he leaped sud- 
denly in the saddle, as if transfixed with 
a spear. 

At first he hardly knew what it was 
that had affected him; or, knowing it, he 
set it down as a delusion growing out of 
his waking dream. An eye had rested 
upon his for a moment, as his face was 
turned toward the crowd—a phantom eye 
doubtless, such as sometimes glares upon 
is from the abysses of memory, for he 
never could meet with it again. Yet the 
count could not help repeating to himself, 
nor avoid a sensation of sickness as he did 


so, that the comrade he had abandoned to | 
his chains, spurning him with his foot | 


while he did so, was now a free man like 
himself, and by a more legitimate title ! 
In the case of almost any other human 
being in similar circumstances, this would 
have been of little consequence, for he was 





| 


now rich enough to buy silence from hate | 


itself. But Pontis knew his man. 

That night the portress of a common- 
looking house in the rue Saint Maur was 
ealled from her repose by a gentle ring at 
the bell. 

** What is your pleasure?” said she, 
speaking through the wicket. “‘ Iam alone, 
and although very poor, do not care to 
open to strangers.” The visitor muttered 


| between you. 


a word in reply, and the door was opened 
as instantly as its ponderous bolts permit- 
ted. He followed her through a ruinous 
court, and signifying by a silent gesture 
that he would dispense with her further 
service, he knocked at another door. Here 
he was again challenged; but his voice 
gained him admittance as before, and pres- 
ently he found himself in a room much 
more comfortable than might have been 
expected from the exterior. 

“ What! you here 2?” said the man who 
opened the door to him, and who was the 
only inmate of the apartment. ‘ Why, 
Peter, this is an unusual and unexpected 
honor.” 

‘“T have reasons, Alexander,” replied 
the visitor, gravely ; and as he opened his 
cloak and threw his hat upon the table, 
the striking resemblance between the two 
men would have enabled a stranger to pro- 
nounce them at once to be brothers. 

‘** Reasons you of course have, for you 
never act without them: but before you 
open your budget, let me put you in good 
humor by presenting you with this hand- 
some sum of money, your share of as rich 
a spoil as we have yet taken.” 

** Set it down; I cannot attend to busi- 
ness at present. I have seen a ghost.” 

“A ghost! I know a man who would 
scare even you; but I was not aware that 
you stood in special awe of the immaterial 
world. In what formappeared the ghost?” 

“Tn the form of a human eye, which 
was fixed upon mine to-day for an instant 
in the Place du Carrousel. Whether it 
was anything more than a fragment of a 
dream I had fallen into at the moment, I 
cannot tell; but if it was really in a hu- 
man head, it belongs to the man you al- 
lude to.” 

** And what then?” 

** Merely that I am lost.” 

‘* What nonsense! You are too clever, 
too self-possessed, too far-seeing for that. 
You are unknown even to your own band 
—I, your lieutenant and your brother, 
being the sole medium of communication 
Besides me, you have no 


| confidant in the world but your own wife, 


your splendid countess, who is the life and 
soul of the association, without whose 
guiding voice we could not stir a step, and 
who could not criminate you without de- 
stroying herself.” 

** All that is true; but you do not know 
the man as I do.” 
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*“We must buy him.” 

“Tt is for that I am here. But take 
care you bid high. Strip me of all I pos- 
sess—take the diamond crosses from my 
breast—the jewels from my wife’s hair— 
but let him have his price! You must do 
still more than that.” 

— Not blood a 

* Not without necessity. We must em- 
ploy him. We must steep his hand in 
crime—and that will be your easiest task. 
Till he is again at the mercy of the po- 
lice—till the fourteen years’ fetters of 
Toulon dance again before his vision—it 
is impossible for me to sleep.” 

“And if it fails? If he will neither 
steal gold nor accept of it as a present—” 

“Then we shall talk further.” 

Among the crowd that day in the Place 
du Carrousel, there had been a man who 
attracted the attention of some of the older 
members of the police. His was a well- 
known face; but it had not been seen for 
many years, and the thief-takers employed 
themselves in getting the lineaments again 


by heart. But the man, secure in his 
innocence, (for the bagne wipes off all 
scores,) strolled carelessly on. He did 
not meet a single acquaintance—fourteen 
years being, in his ealling, the outside 


limits of a generation ; till all on a sudden, 


as he glanced upon a general officer pass- 
ing slowly on horseback, an expression of 
surprise escaped him, his dull eye light- 
ened with joy, and then the brief illumina- 
tion’ faded lurid 


\t 


away into a fixed and 


glare. that moment the officer ap- 


peared to see him; and shutting his eyes | 


. 
suddenly, and ducking under the shoulders | 


of the crowd, the old forcat turned away. 
It for ascertain the 
rank and position of the object of his in- 


Was casy him to 


terest; to learn that, without estates, he 
possessed prodigious wealth ; that he had 


brought a wife with him from Spain, who 


was supposed to be the source of his | 


riches ; 


having been burned, he had established his 
birth by an ‘ act of notoriety.” 


* Ah!” said he; “ that is so like him! 


He is a clever fellow, and he is now at 
his old tricks ; but he has climbed thus far 
upon the shoulder of his comrade—he 


must down!” He went straight to the 
office of the prefect, and denounced Lieut. 
Colonel Pontis, Count de Sainte-Héléne, 
as an escaped forcat. The clerks laughed 
at him, the prefect ordered him to be 


and that the records of Soissons 
' 
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turned out, and the informer, saying po- 
litely that he would call again to-morrow, 
took his leave. 

The next morning he was met near the 
prefecture by a man, who entered into 
conversation with him. 

“ You from Toulon 2?” 
stranger, abruptly. 

“Well, if so?” 

“You are going to denounce some- 


are said the 


body ?” 

“ Well?” 

** He is too strong for you.” 

** We shall see.” 

“ Are you rich?” 

“T have still enough for dinner: I must 
hift as I can for the rest of the day.” 

‘“* Will a thousand franes do?” 

“ No.”’ 


“ Ten thousand 2” 


s 


“No.” 
“Twenty thousand ?” 

(73 No.” 

“Come, at a word—we want to be 


What do you want!” 
from fourteen, and ther 


friends with you. 
“Take four 
are ten: ten years of fetters would satisfy 
me. I will not abate him a month!” 
“ Ha!—ha!—ha! that is a good joke! 
But do you not know that he is more 
than a count, more than a knight, more 
than a lieutenant-colonel? Can you guess 
what he is ?” 
“Ves; he 
compact with me in the bagne of Toulon, 


is the man who broke his 


and spurned me away with his foot as 
he sprang over the wall. I must have 
him baek ; Good morn- 


and the old forcat went into the 


it is only justice. 
ing!” 
prefecture. 

This time he was apparently but little 
more successful than on the former occa- 
sion; but the functionaries were surprised 
at his pertinacity, and considered it due 
to the character of the count to send some 
one to him to hint delicately at the calum- 
nies that were abroad. They told the in- 
former, therefore, that inquiries would be 
made, and directed him to call the next 


| day, in the idea that by that time they 


would have authority to take him into 
He was pleased, accordingly, 
He dined cheerfully ; 
spent the afternoon in walking about ; in 
the evening felt hungry again, but resisted 


custody. 


with his suecess. 


| the temptation to commit a theft, lest he 


should be locked up from the business that 


| engrossed him; and at night, being per- 




















fectly moneyless, he repaired to one of 
the bridges to sleep under an arch. 
This was the most quiet, though by no 
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| 
| 


means the most solitary bed-chamber he | 


could have found; for that night every 
crib in Paris was searched for him by mes- 
sengers who would have silenced him in 


one way or other. As it was, he lay un- 


disturbed except by his dreams, and the | 


fitful moonbeams glancing like spectres 
upon the water. Sometimes he awoke, and 
fancied himself in the prison of ‘Toulon, till 
reassured by the voice of the river which 
murmured in his ear, ** It is only justice.” 
Then he felt hungry, and the night air 
grew chill, and the hard stones pierced 
his limbs ; and he thought of the thousands 
and thousands of franes that had been of- 
fered him, and of the pleasure and dignity 
ot 


a nobleman. 


robl 


ing in a great band commanded by 
But then he shrugged his 


shoulder by means of which Coignard had 


stepped upon the wall; and looking for- | 
| 


ward to the morrow, a grim feeling of 
atisfuection stole over his heart, the in- 
of 


money, 


seemed better than 
And the 


moonbeams disappeared on the river, and 


dulgence which 


food, or honor. then 


the wind moaned along its bosom, and the 


waters answered with a hollow murmur 
syllabled in 


and he fell into a profound slum- 


which his ear, * Justice— 
justice ee 
‘that lasted till the morning, confound- 
revenge with justice. Thus works 
ce—its mutual aids being but the means, 


t |. 
ist 


, of mutual retribution. 
‘The prefect in the mean time had em- 
ployed General Despinois to wait upon the 
eount: but the latter, instead of meeting 
the charge with the incredulity, ridicule, 
indignation that had been expected, 
made quiet speeches, and entered into 
long explanations, and the astonished en- 
voy returned to his employers hardly able 
to form an opinion. ‘That opinion, how- 
eve 
exp 
id aft 


after a minute examination of the in- 


former, who had planted himself at the 
orning, it was determined to arrest the 
ount on suspicion of being an escaped 
felon. 
xpected, and for some days all Paris was 
They tracked 

m at length to the house in the rue Saint 
Ml tur: 


ith his pistols, both of which he dis- 


But this was only what he had 
‘ched for him in vain. 
and although he defended himself 


\ OL. V.—33 


r, Was at once come to by the more | 


; powered, and taken into custody. 
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charged at the gensd’armes, he was over- 
The 
revelations made in this den of thieves 
identified him with the mysterious chief 
of banditti who had so long kept the city 
in awe; and being conducted to the prison 
of La Force, he was tried for various dis- 
tinct robberies, as well as for his evasion 
from the bagne of Toulon. 

A narrative like this, with its cireum- 
stances laid only a few years ago, wears 
an air of improbability ; but many person- 
ations quite as extraordinary took place 
after the confusion of the revolution. The 
peculiar feature in the case of Coignard, 
is, that the imposture was followed out to 
the very last, in spite of the legal ex- 
He would not plead by any other 
name than his fictitious one ; and the pres- 


posure. 


ident of the court was obliged to eall him 
simply, “ You accused!’ When trans- 
ferred to his old quarters at Toulon, under 
sentence of fetters for life, he preserved 


| the calm sedate dignity of an injured man, 





rrenee d authorities of the prefecture ; | 


ice-door long before it opened in the | 


the other 
forgats, who always addressed him by his 
assumed title. This character he 
tinued to enact up to his death; and per- 
haps he ended by persuading even himself 


and was much respected by 


con- 


that the companion of nobles, and the 
protégé of a king, was in reality the Count 
de Sainte-Heéléna. 


+? +e 


[For the National Magazine.] 
STORMY PETREL. 


HOWE, M. D. 


THE 


Fan away from land, on the rolling sea, 

In storm or calm as it may be, 

Doth the stormy petrel bravely roam, 

O’er the heaving billows’ cloud-toss’d foam. 


On the rock-bound coast she buildeth her nest, 
And teacheth right early her young to breast 
The storms of life; and side by side 

They wing their way o’er the ocean wide, 


The sailor, bless’d with calm and cheer, 
Upstarts at the voice of the petrel near; 

For he knows full well that the sea-bird’s ery 
Is an omen true of a stormy sky. 


O! many a proud and gallant form 

In quiet sleeps ‘neath the ocean’s storm ; 
But none can mark the mariner’s grave, 
Save thou, lone bird of the stormy wave. 


Bright bird of the deep and wide, wide sea, 
As o’er its depths thou wingest free, 

A requiem chant ’mid the tempest’s gloom, 
Above the sailor’s coral tomb. 
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THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN—HAVE 
THEIR RUINS BEEN FOUND? 
AST year we startled by the 

L publication of M. De Sauley’s narra- 

tive of his Travels in the East, containing 


were 


accounts of the still visible ruins of the 
condemned eities in the neighbourhood of 
the Dead the 


Tombs of the Kings of the dynasty of 


Sea, an identification of 
David at Jerusalem, with many other par- 
ticulars no less extraordinary than novel 
and interesting. Mr. Van de Velde, then 
on his 
to be in Paris, and present at two stormy 
meetings of the French Institute on the 
His piety was shocked at the 
the 


soning of De Sauley so anti-seriptural and 


subject. 


indecent clamor. He thought rea- 
absurd, that he wondered how he was list- 
But he 


him a copy of his manuscript maps, 


ened to with patience. received 


from 
with considerable personal kindness and 
general information. At the 


much same 


time it is quite evident he had adopted an 
impression that the French traveler was 
not a man otf veracity and little to be relied 


on Ih S bias, as he proce eds, ripens into 


a conviction that De Sauley is a ecredulous 


enthusiast, a shallow scholar, a question- 


able quoter, a perverter of holy writ to suit 


his own mistaken views, never right even 


by aecident, and always wrong through 


ignorance or design. This is the substance 
of h charges against De Sauley, ex- 
pre ssed In very unceremonious terms. 

says he, “ has that traveler not 


“What,” 


seen?” ‘The aecusations are heavy, and 
ought not to be set forward without the 
clearest accompanying proof. We = shall 


see presently how far Mr. Van de Velde 


} 


is to be considered an unprejudiced inves- 


tigator, and the amount of testimony by 
which his own allegations are supported. 


The ostensible object of Mr. Van de 


Velde’s visit to the Holy Land was to 
lay down trigonometrical surveys. He 
landed at Beirout, and proceeded on to 
Sidon, whence he made an excursion across 


Mount Lebanon to Hasbeiya, were he was 
d and left 
tution, stripped of piastres, without which 


early in a state of desti- 


robust 


the ** highways and byways” of Palestine 


are hermetically sealed against the adven- 
turous explorer; as the honest and patri- 
' 


Bedouins regulate their hospitality 
to intruding Europeans by the extent and 


> 


it of their purses. On his way to 


wey to the Holy Land, happened | 
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Tyre, from the village of Kefr-Burreim, 
the oid Hazor 


in Joshua, and that the ruins 


he tells us he discovered 
mentioned 
are very extensive ; but he gives no de- 
scription, enters into no details, and pro- 
“Its exact site,” he 
lost for the 


duces no evidence. 


says, “seems to have been 
last three hundred years, and not to have 
been sought for again in the right place. 
Perhaps an inaccurate expression of Jose- 

the cause of this. 
He deseribes Hazor as situated al 
Lake Merom.” Why does Mr. Van de 
Velde not show how this locality of Jose- 
Dr. 
incorrect ? 


phus may have been 


out 


Robinson 
De Sauley 


came unexpectedly upon the ruins of a 


phus, with which quotes 


and accords, is 
very large city, in a different situation, 
considerably more to the north-east, and 
the lake, the 
named by Josephus, and which he deter- 
to be the 
long and clear investigation of the texts, 


nearer agreeing with 


SIté 


mined Ilazor of Joshua, on a 
Scriptural and profane, which bear upon 
the subject. He also gives general draw- 
of the 
plan of a remarkable building of Cyclopean 


ruins, and a minute ground- 


ings 


construction, very much resembling the 
ancient temple on Mount Gerizim, and 
another edifice which he supposes to be a 
remnant of Gomorrha, on the north-east 
point of the Dead Sea: yet Mr. 


Velde passes all this over without allusion 


Van de 


or comment, as if no such discove ry had 
ever been made by a preceding traveler. 
The reader who compares the two accounts 
will easily decide whether this is fair deal- 
ing. Vande Velde here, as in other places, 
admits that it is impossible to find ruins in 
Palestine without assistance from the na- 
tives, and places much reliance on_ the 
of modern and ancient 


when it suits his purpose to do so; 


similarity numes, 
but 
whenever De Sauley adopts the same 
culdes, he accuses the French savant ot 
weak credulity and defective judgment. 
Mr. Vande Velde visited Samaria, now 
Mount but he 


of the remarkable ruins 


Sebastieh, and Gerizim, 


says very little 
still remaining at both these places, and 
again has no allusion to De Sauley’s pre- 
vious examinations, or the very elaborate 
plan, which he was the first to give, of th 
great Samaritan ‘Temple, built by San- 
ballat under permission of Alexander the 
Great. Either this survey and appropri- 
ation are authentic or imaginative, and in 


neither case ought to have been passe 
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over in silence by one who professes as 
a leading object of inquiry to examine 
closely the statements of a predecessor. 
After a considerable halt at Jerusalem, 
our author proceeds toward the Dead 
Sea by Bethlehem, Hebron, and a part of 
the route followed by De Sauley on his 
return. He declares that the French party 
had spoiled the Bedouins by imprudent 


liberality, and thereby increased the diffi- | 


culties of future travelers. His own ecara- 
van contained no European besides himself, 
and was limited altogether to nine per- 
sons, the greater proportion unprovided 
with arms. His escort consisted of four 
Djahalins of the tribe of Abu Daouk ; but 
that renowned scheikh, who accompanied 
De Sauley, and, according to Van de Velde, 
crammed the enthusiastic Frenehman with 
all 


clined his personal service on this occasion, 


manner of unfounded inventions, de- 
s the limited “ backshish” comported not 
with his dignity and overweening expec- 
tations, 


Van de Velde approached the Dead Sea 


n the neighborhood of Masada, and as- | 
cended that far-famed rock on the 31st 
of Mareh, 1852. He accuses De Sauley 


of having added a few flourishes of his 


wn to the already exaggerated deserip- 
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would have found that the French author 
not only mentions the building in question, 
but has given in his accompanying atlas 
of plates, a drawing, and two very minute 
ground-plans of the same. This is what 
he says of it :—* Before us, within a hun- 
dred yards, is a ruin, which resembles a 
ehurech with a circular apsis. Our Bedou- 
ins inform me that this is the Qasr or 
Palace. I hasten to examine it. The 
principal chamber is terminated by this 
oven-like apsis, with one small round win- 
dow.” Now, to decide that an ancient 
edifice is a comparatively modern church 
because it resembles one in form and posi- 
tion, is to jump at a desired conclusion 
with the same baseless precipitaney which 
the writer charges against his literary 
brother. As reasonably might we assert 
that the Buddhist crosses, scattered over 
Hindostan and elsewhere, are vestiges of 
the more recent faith, because they pre- 
sent the symbol of Christianity.* But 
Mr. Van de Velde passes without notice 


' the gate of Madasa and its pointed arch, 


tion of Josephus respecting the perilous | 


thway by which the platform must be 


ealed; but he admits, at the same time, 


that the undertaking was most formidable, 
that he had to drag himself up almost 
perpendicular stones by the hands and feet, 


nd that he was only preserved from a fall 
hat would infallibly have killed him, by 
the timely relief of a bottle of eau-de- 
cologne, fortified and 

He 


his nerves 


saw there what 


which 
dispelled giddiness. 


others 


have seen before him, the ruins of 


the fortress of Herod, as destroved by the 


Romans under Flavius Silva, in the reign | 


of the Emperor Vespasian. He 
; not known that Masada 
Yet I surmise that 


‘It seems was 


after inhabited. 
have been so, from the evident 


t must 
remains of a small church, with a 
‘hancel turned to the east, just as in the 

with the met 
ywhere else in Palestine. 
sed that neither Wolcott nor De Sauley 
According to Van de Velde, 


round 


Christian churches 


I am sur- 


served it.” 
De Sauley sees too much at one time, and 
too little at another. But he has made a 
unguarded assertion, and has read 


most 


De Sauley’s book very carelessly, or he 


says, 


(of which De Sauley has also given a 
drawing and plan;) this, by a strange 
inconsistency, Wolcott pronounces a mod- 
ern ruin, while be refers all the other 
remains at Masada to the epoch of King 
Herod. We must, on the contrary. deci: 
that this form of arch is thus carried back 


fay 


some ten centuries behind the period usu- 
ally assigned for its invention. There are 
the lines of Silva as clearly defined as 
when he left 
bling ruins of the buildings he found when 
he the the self- 
immolation of Eleazar his Siearil. 
If anything ean be pronounced certain, of 


them; there are the crum- 


ramparts on 


and 


stormed 


which we have no direct proof, it is that 
Masada has never been disturbed by hu- 
man inhabitants since that eventful period. 

Up to this point of his journey, Van de 
Velde has either ignored De Sauley, or 
scratched him gently; but he now pre- 
pares to close with him in a death-struggle, 
and finish him outright, even as Hercules 
strangled the Zoar, he 
says, could never have stood on the site 
which De Saulcy has fixed for it,—namely, 
Ms-Zuweirah. The similarity of names 
goes for nothing. He adds, “ The travels 
of Irby and Mangles, De Bertou, Robin- 
son and Smith, and not long ago of the 


giant Anteus. 


* It will be remembered that, according to 
Eastern tradition, Buddha was crucified. 
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American investigators under Lieutenant 


Lynch, might have sufficiently convinced 





hat gentleman; while the Seriptures, too, 
show in the clearest manner that var did 
not lie here, but on the Moabitish or east 
side of the Dead Sea.” In proof of this, 
Van de Velde refers to Gen. xix, 30-38; 
Isa. xv, 5; and Je xlvili, 34. ‘These 
vi s most certainly do not show any- 
thing of the kind, as all will see who 


Sauley 


} ] ) h sda 
them, and Lb las Chal- 


lenged his adversary to produce any other 


B lieal texts that do. Moreover he tells 
him that he cannot read the Seripture S lil 
the orivinal Ilebrew, and is utterly igno- 
rant of Arabie, while he, De Sauley. is 
well versed in both languages, which gives 
him a great advantage in the dispute. \ 
defective scholar like Van de Vela should 


another of a 


arming. De Sauley of 


LcCUuSINY 


cours¢ 


differs from Robinson, Irby and Mangles, 
i » the site of Zoar, and we think un- 
pre iced readers will admit his argu- 
ments to be sounder than theirs. The 
oO 1 of Captain Lynch is of little value 
I 

in mutter for he eoimeides with the 


i ie ¢ ert ae ol ( 
e believes that he saw the piila: 
ot into viieh Lots ie was tra - 
formed at a great distance from that loe; 


ity, very far to the west, under the salt 


mountain of Esdoum. If this pillar existed 
t all, which it clea ly does net, it eould 
only’be elose to Zoar; and if Zoar is at 
Kl Mi zraah, let any one look at the map 


should of necessity follow. 


nd say why 





oO now It even uppe rs po s 1@ that the 
ot e1ties ire middaen unde the Seu 
( ling to. the pop lar delusion M 
t 
\ i ce Velde affirms it he traversed the 
Cc! e plain between the salt mountains 
ind the seu, nd th Ho vestige what 
( e there of t extensive is Which 

1 , , ' 

Des ) } compa dl ire to 
by hose of Sodom Ile says that the 

| 1] 

( i large st ‘ nalt ene \ l 
, illel lines 1 do eXIst e nothing 
m than ¢ irom the moun 
MN d down \ ( Vinter torrents, and 
A placed fy <} p 

ie@y were eve placed O fashioned 
b and of m lhe ruins, he de 
cl , CXIst only ! he excited Magin 
tion which describes them But Van de 





Muro- 


i@ Was unaccompanied by any 


peans, and his single stands 


testimony 
De Sauley, 


the united opinion of 
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and four intelligent well-educated Trench 


gentlemen who were with him, and eco 


roborate his deseription. The weight of 


evidence is unquestionably in favor of the 
French travelers. Mr. Van de Veld 
goes on to say :— 


* That M. dé 


here 


Saulcy should have fou 
only the remains of 


not buildine 


and cit those of Sodom, 


es, but positively 


1 declare [ cannot attribute to any othe: 


ition of his fancy. 
The public scems to be charmed his 
perused both 


I have 


kK lis} 
slliisih 


source than the cre 
with 
pseudo-discove nes. 
the French and editions with 
‘are, hoping to find some Laing to 


This 


critical 


oreat ¢ 
justify M. de Saulcy’s conclusions. 
is not the place lo enfer into @ 
revieu of his work. 1 must also say, that 
erroneous 


contradictions, quotations, and 


hypotheses are so numerous in it, 


that to all would require a 


hook ds 


repeat them 
that 


large as of Mr. de mauley 


himself. So far as regards h 


Ss quotations 


from Scripture and 


< 


it to any one who teels anxious to know 





forin al Oplmon tol I 





this app rs to US ¢ jl y ] 
Clous, and ungenere Vo 
ice cun be so we { | 
recelve evidence as those hh Wiileli tlre 
°e] tor « a] Ty t 
adCCuUusatlon is Wade i LAL 3 I 
what bulk this evidence might extend: 
the contradictions, ¢ i us quota ONS, 
( nd false hy) otheses, require to be demon- 


strated, and until they are, the whol 





charge evaporatt Ss into mere assertion, 
unsupported by proof.  * I’celing  satis- 
fied,” eoneludes Mr. Van de Velde, ** with 
having found out the error with re ird 
to Sodom and Zoar, I have not ( 
myself iny further trouble in looking 1 
the three other «¢ ties: und indeed, one 
1e¢ Nhe und take the li l ind dan- 
CTOUS JOI ey to the Dead Sea to per 
the absurdity upon which M. de ey 
Duses the ciscove of the pe pe 

( t Why then did he I 

i his m Vas CVIOUSIY edt 

It wusa wo ol supe ( on? IT ay 

I 

den shed, as he suppos 1 theory ot 
the Freneh ele hie | eeds te 

us his ow! which that these ¢ 
de mned eities, Sodom, G morrah, Adi 
and Zeboim, stood in eloss neighborhood 
to each other. in the middle of the vy ( 
of Siddim; and that tl illey of Siddim 
oce pit | W h iL is now the southe rih pe tion 
of the Dead Sea, inundated by the sink- 
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ing of the ground at or after the destrue- 
of the by the which 
poured in from an upper lake formed long 


tion cities, water 
before, and comprising about three-fourths 
This 


an extreme depth 


of the sea as it exists at present. 


southern portion has 
exceeding thirteen feet, and is in 


never 
places so shallow that it can be 
1 


sore 
fordec 

\ reference to Scripture refutes this 
theory in a moment. There is no men- 
tion in any part of the Bible of water ever 
having been used as an agent in the de- 


struction, or supposed consequent submer- 


2,3) that the five kings of Sodom, Go- 
morrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Bela (whieh 
is Zoar) joined their forces together in the 
Vale of Siddim, which 
This verse clearly implies that what was 
once the Vale of Siddim had become the 
Salt Sea when Moses wrote, about four 


is 


hundred and fifty years after the cireum- 
But he neither says 


ince he narrates. 
nor implies that the cities of the five kings 
were the Vale of Siddim, or 
[t is much more likely that they were ata 
the 
of Siddim as a conve- 


in near 


considerable distance, kings 
lected the Vale 
nient central spot for joining their armies ; 
and 
verse 10 of the same chapter, which says : 
And the Vale of Siddim was full of 


this 


Is 


sme pits, and the kings of Sodom and 
Ciomorrah fled and fell there; and they 
that remained fled to the mountain.” 


Surely they would have taken refuge in 


still further corroborated by | 


the Salt Sea. | 


It. | 


having | 


the cities, had the cities been near them, | 


ind in the vale to which they were 
driven. Moses also tells us (Gen. xiv, | 
17) that when Abraham returned after 


rescuing his brother Lot, “ the King of 


Sodom went out to meet him at the Val- | 


ley of Shaveh, which ts the King’s Dale.” 


Here we have the Aing’s Dale nearer to | 


Sodom than the Vale of Siddim, still ex- 
ing, and not eovered by the Salt Sea 
The expression 
this Vale of Siddim 
forcible. 


when Moses wrote. 


Hebrew respecting 
singular and 


‘‘and the low plain of Siddim was 


very 
‘s of mits of pitch,” meaning that it was 

St entirely composed of these pits of 
A very convenient 


itha or bitumen. 


‘e to swallow up a defeated army, but 


in | 


It is lit- | 


very unlikely and ineligible locality for 


rection of large cities. 
Mr. Van de 


Velde winds up his obser- | 
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vations on the disputed sites, by asserting 
that what Josephus and other writers say 
of the still visible ruins of Sodom and her 
sister cities has no better foundation than 
hearsay. If he will take the trouble of 
looking at book i, chap. 11, of “ Jewish 
Antiquities,” and at book iv, chap. 8. 
the ‘* Wars of the Jews,” (in the original 
Greek,) he will find that Josephus declares 
that what he 
land of Sodom, he had seen with his own 


ot 


he describes, relative to t 
eyes. 


De Sauley and his companions encamp- 


ed at Ayn-el-Feechkhah, on the north-west 
sion of the cities. Moses tells us (Gen. XIV, | 


side of the Dead Sea. Here they dis- 
covered the remains of some extraordinary 
buildings, which he earefully examined 
with the Abbé Michon, and has minutely 
described, giving, as usual, an accurate 
These 
siders to have belonged to the Scriptural 
and, the 
while proceeding to Nabi-Mousa, passed 


cround-plan. buildings he con- 


Gomorrah, on following day, 


through the extensive ruins of a large 
city, still bearing the name of Kharbet- 
Dr. Robinson noticed the first, 
The latter he 


saw not, as his route lay too close to the 


Goumran. 
but did not examine them. 
beach. Mr. Van de Velde, journeying 
of 
the Dead Sea, on his way to the Jordan, 


from Mar-saba to the northern coast 


must have passed very near this spot, and 
he had De Sauley’s map to mark its ex- 
But he did not eare to look , 
for it, having previously satisfied himself 


act position. 


that De Sauley was not to be believed on 
any question. We were, unquestionably, 
taken by surprise when told that Gomor- 
rah was situated more than fifty miles to 
the north of Sodom, in a direct line. We 
had been so habituated to couple the two 
names, that we persuaded ourselves the 
to 


other; but the Seriptures contain no such 


places must have stood close each 
evidence of proximity, as is clearly laid 
in the ease of Sodom and Zoar. 

Before leaving the Asphaltie lake, we 
shall find, on a comparison of the routes, 
that De Sauley and his party traversed the 
shores of that mysterious water through- 
out three quarters of their extent, while 
Van de Velde touched only on two insu- 
lated at the extreme and 
south. ruins last 
1, De Sauley naturals 


points, north 
If the 


of Gomorral 


named are not 
those 
asks to be told what other city they can 
possibly represent ; and this question has 
not vet been answered. 








THOUGHTS OF AN OLD SMOKER. 


QUARTER ofa century ago, I began 
to master two difficult attainments 
arned to shave and I learned to smoke. 
Of these two attainments, smoking was 

, mmparably the hardest; but I managed 
W hat has it cost me 
all sorts of tobacco, an 
all forms. | 


onward to cigars, 


| have smoke d 


wimost 1, as | sSup- 


ose, in almost began with 
advanced 


and tobacco, then to returns, 
the 


bought and smok- 


cigarettes, 
then to Ma 


to bird's-eye ’ 





thence and thence to 


strongest shag | have 


ed Cc 


igars at all prices, and of all manufac- 
tures, from the suspicious articles, six of 


which may be bought for sixpence, and 


which probably are innocent of any con- 
nexion with nicotiana, save a slight tinge 


with its juice, to the costliest Havanna. 


I have been fanciful in cigar tubes, and 


also in pipes, though to no alarming extent, 


having never paid more than a dollar and a 
half for a tube, and a dollar and a quarte: 
for a meerschaum ; and, after all attempts 


to be fine, preferring the naked ¢ 





the half yard of clay. I have spent 
money, too, on instantaneous lights of 
tnany sorts. When phosphorus boxes, 


tuining a small bottle of fiery mixture, 


ind about a score of matches, cost seventy- 


each, | 


five cents gave thet for one. 
When lucifer matches were invented, and 


sold for twelve cents a box—less in quan- 
tity than may now be bought for a eent— 
have 


I patronized the manufacture. I 


used German tinder, fusees, and a dozen 
ons; and all these, 


for 


other kindred invent 


money, have served me only 


costing 
the lighting of my pipes or cigars. 
+] 1 


Looking at it, then, altogether, and 


taking into account cigars, cigar-cases, 
cigar-tube S, tobaceo, pipes, and m tch 

eon cle ring, too, that | have been a con- 
stant and persevering, though not an 


enormous smoker, | may safely and fairly 


conclude that, take one time with anothe ry 
smoking | ( me half a dollar a week 


tor twenty-five years. 
\ half dollar a we k ; 


that is to sav, 
lity-Six dk $ year; making for the 
7 = } a 
period, and Without reckoning l- 
t, either compound or simple, the sum 
‘ < hundred and fiity dollars Now 
I repeat, is kee] iw Within COINpass , 
friend at m Ils me th 
the amo k wo he n 
ale P 
ark Du S, a Le! t 
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I have not exceeded the more moderate 
computation, [ shall jet it remain. 


Six hundred and fifty dollars—setting 


aside the consideration of interest—is 
large sum. If, twenty-five years ago, in- 
stead of a tobaeco-box I had set up a 


} 


money-box, and droppe d into it a weekly 


half dollar, I cannot avoid the conclusion 
that I should be now six hundred and fifty 
there are 


many things I could do with six hundred 


dollars richer than I am: and 


and fifty dollars. It might serve me fora 


year’s housekeeping, for my establishment 





is on a humble scale ; or it might set up 
lest boy; or it might refurnish my 


Or, if the half dollar a week had 
life 


were to die to-morrow,my family would 


my el 
house. 
been devoted to a insurance, and |] 
self-denial by 
Or if | 


had spent half a dollar a week on litera- 


be the better for my one 


thousand five hundred dollars. 


ture, my library would now be, and much 
larger than it is. Or if, 


e selfish considerations, [ had 


to my advantage, 


laying asi 


set apart the half dollar a week to works 
of charity and mercy, the world might 
have been the better for it. Many a heart- 
ache might have been relieved by the six 
hundred and fifty doilars whieh I have 
I think, then, that if I had 


to begin lite again, 1 would not learn to 


puffed away. 


smoke. 

I know it may be said that the same ar 
cuments could be raised against this, that, 
and the other superfluity, which might be 


But | 


about this, that, and the other superfluity ; 


done without. am not writing 


[ am writing about tobacco-smoke. 
I am not 


] 


he althy 


To turn to another thought: 
that 
I know it 1s 


I sce 


quite sure smoking is a 


practice. not necessary to 


health, for my friends who do not 


smoke are not troubled with diseases to 
which those of us who do are subject. 
My wife does not smoke, and, so far as | 
can see, she does not suffer from the 


privation. I might go a step further, and 


say, | have a strong suspicion that some 
times smoking disagrees with some of us, 


and is rather detrimental to health than 
otherwise. Certainly, excessive 
but who shall draw the li 


IS 1JUPLOUS 5 


of demareation between moderation I 
excess ? As tor myst If, | do not kknic 
that smoking has ever hurt me. It 
true, when I have a bilious head-ache, | 
nauuseate the smell of tob o-smoke, b 
» do I nause also the smell of roast- 

















beef. Still, as I firmly believe that J am 
none the better for smoking, I think, if 
young again, I would not learn to smoke. 

Then again, I cannot help the conviction 
that smoking is rather the reverse of a 


sweet and cleanly practice. To be sure, 
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this evil—the chance of being disagreeable, 


my friends praise me for not betraying my 


habit; nevertheless, there are times when 
[am glad to rinse my mouth, and purify 
my garments, and fear that, after all, I 
carry about with me unmistakable tokens 
of what I And IT am 
quite sure that some of my smoking friends, 


have been doing. 


who are less particular than I am, and 
especially those who cultivate dirty Ger- 


or thrust out from good society—by never 
smoking except where smoke is welcome. 
But it is not pleasant, at times, to be de- 
barred a favorite resource for passing time. 
There is a little bit of self-denial requ 
T think, when a man would, but dare not, 
And as, more or 


ired, 


put a pipe to his mouth. 
less often, such sacrifices must be made 
by the smoker who has consideration for 
others as well as for himself, or who has 
consideration for himself, I 


indeed due 


| would, I think, if my youth could be re- 


newed, avoid the need for this self-denial 


| by not learning to smoke. 


man pipes, are never free from the peculiar | 
| one of the things which help to push a 


perfumery of stale tobacco. And as this is 
far from being pleasant to me, who am a 
smoker, | am sure it cannot be pleasant 
to those whoare not smokers. Moreover, 


the expectoration which smoking pro- 
vokes, is far from a pleasant or cleanly 
habit. On these accounts, then, had I to 


think I 


determine to pass through it without learn- 


mass through life again, I would 
ing to smoke. 
Again, | think that smoking does not 


add to a man’s respectability. I am not 


I think, moreover, that smoking is not 


man onward in the world; and I am mis- 
taken if, sometimes, the habit is not like 
a clog to keep him back. Iam very sure 
that 
more likely to obtain a situation of respon- 


a young man, for instance, is not 
sibility and trust because he knows how 
to handle a cigar in an elegant manner, or 


is refined in his appreciation of the best 


| oroonoko ; I have a strong impression, on 


sure that it has not, sometimes, a contrary | 


tendency. ‘This may depend on circum- 
stances. 
highest respectability do not think it any 
derogation to be seen at times inhaling the 
vapor of a pipe ; 
will say that they would not be equally 


elgar or a 
respectable were they known to avoid 


Whereas, 


some have notoriously 


smoking as an evil thing. on 


the other hand, 


lost caste by being numbered among the 


smokers : 


Certainly, some men of the | 


| the 
but no one | 


the contrary, that such a one would pre- 
fer keeping this acquirement in the back- 
ground. In other words, I cannot but be 
persuaded that—all things else being equal] 
—the man who does not smoke has a bet- 
suecess In the world than 
were 


ter chance of 


does: and as, if I 
young again, I should 


if possible, I think I would not learn to 


man who 


wish to succeed, 


smoke. 


and, in fact, I am reluctantly 


compelled to admit, if a smoker be reckon- | 


habit, and not because of it. 

Once more, it is not to be denied that a 
good many people in the world are so 
fastidious and weak, some smokers say, 
as to think smoking a disagreeable habit. 
They do not willingly admit a smoker into 
their houses, because they dislike his ac- 
¢ Mnpaniments, 

liousness and affectation, and “ all non- 

nse ’—though, friend and fellow-smoker, 
have no right to say that—but suppose 
he, the effect is the same ; our practice 
ikes us disagreeable, causes us to be 
| 


mnned, 


and sometimes, if we don't take 
are 


, to be shut out from good society. 


True, so far as I am concerned, I avoid 


respectable man, it is in spite of his | 


' 


do not wonder that men of 


And |] 


| business, and employers generally, look 


for 
though a youth or a man, in spite of this 
practice, may be a valuable workman, it 
to be denied that the smoker at 


with suspicion upon tobacco-smokers ; 


Is not 
times lays himself open to temptations, 
strongly tugging at him, to draw him aside 
from integrity and honor. It is not every 


smoker that can puff away at a dry pipe ; 


| and the youth who, to be manly, puts him- 


| self to the discomfort of learning to smoke, 


Well, say, that it is fas- | 


is likely also, with the same object in view, 
to learn to tipple. In it 
would be found, if curiously and _ strictly 


short, I fear 
sought into, that smoking often leads to 
fear that, with 
every other needless expense, it leads 


sottishness. | also as 


sometimes to dishonesty. It is not always 
that a youth or a man ean afford to 
dissipate twenty-five cents a week, nor 
in But a 


twelve cents either, smoke. 








$48 
dollar a week would not suffice for the 
vespertine or nocturnal cigar and glass of 
many a ‘fast’ youth of the present day. 
Where do they get their quarters ? 

Well, I never spent more than I thought 
I could honestly afford on smoke, (perhaps 
they do not, either,) and I never needed 
to my pipe; the 
temptations which beset the smoker, I 


wet but because of 


think, could | go back again to the morn- 
ing of life, I would not learn to smoke. 
Again, I do not think that smoking is 
generally necessary as an aid to mental 
incentive to profound 


exertion, Or an 


study. I cannot subscribe to the motto, 
** Ex fumo dare lucem;” that is to say, 
so fur as tobacco smoke in concerned. 


There 


statesmen, and divines, among the smok- 


have been philosophers, poets, 


ers; so have there been among the non- 
And I am compelled to con- 


clude that wisdom does not coyly clothe 


smoke rs. 


itself in vapor. On the contrary, 1 am 


nell 
pouna 


to acknowledge my reluctant belief 
that if the 


help-meet to the pen, it quite as often 


tobacco-pipe is sometimes a 


1appens that the pen is the bond-servant 
of thre p pe. 
the world again, I think I would not learn 


“herefore, were | to be win 
fo smoke. 
I think, lastly, that it is very disgusting 


tO SCe 


beardless youths, and boys just 


ntering their teens, puffing and spitting 
in the public streets. It was but an 
evening or two ago that I met a little 
manikin, about four feet in height, and 


| robably twelve years of age, with a face 
as smooth as a girl’s, sucking furiously at 


a dirty meerschaum nearly as long as his 
arm, till the ashes in the bowl glowed 
heat. And the 


charitable wish | could frame for the poor 


with a burning most 


misguided lad was, that beiore he got te 
| 


aes- 


the bottom of his pipe, he might be 
perately sick, 
heel ously, I have observed 80 many 


mischiefs connected with smoking—have 
known so many shipwrecks made by it, 
iy, even of faith and a good conscience— 
have seen so much time wasted, so much 
money too, and so much health—and have 


ssed so much deterioration of char- 


+t } } rn 1 ly 
icle nsome who have given themseives 
ip to the praetice, to be led captive by it 
t t I d 
it its will—that though I may have es- 
iped, by God's help, its worst evils, yet 
{Jj had to begin lite again, [| would not 
| k I would not le n to smoke 
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or in the eivilized 


| “meditations among the tombs,” 


HAPPY HORATIO—A SKETCH FROM 
SHAKSPEARE. 

| F a prize of one hundred guineas were 

publicly offered jor the best essay on 
happiness, it Is fair to presume that the 
manuscripts sent in to the adjudicators 
would show a great variety in the mode 
of treatment ; and enough is known of hu- 
man nature in general, and essay-writing 
human nature in particular, to make it 
probable that some of the aspirants would 
adopt a style not unlike the tollowing :— 
oage the 


“Of all the objects which en 


| pursuit of mankind, from the cradle to 


the grave, that of happiness is undoubt- 
edly the most important and engrossing. 
Man, whether we regard him in the savage 
state, whether in the 
polished city or in the fastnesses of prime- 
val forests, whether depressed by care 
or basking in the sunshine of prosperity, 
is uniformly occupied in the pursuit of 


Ask the 


jeweled crown ; the mariner, on the stormy 


his 


happiness. monareh, with 


the mother, watching by the cradle 
the busy trader, immersed 


deep ; 
of her little one ; 
in buying and selling,—ask them, we say, 
what it is that they are seeking, and will 
Indeed, 
so profoundly implanted in our nature”-— 
X&C., XC. 

Writers of a less didactie turn, given to 


they not answer, Happiness ? 


* anong 
the flower-gardens,” and that sort of thing, 
would probably fling themselves in medias 


res aiter the following fashion :— 


” Happine ss! what art thou? A real 
entity, or a fleeting phantasy? A  sub- 
stance to be grasped, or a shadow to be 


Art thou, O 
happiness, a dazzling jewel to be won and 
fragile 


colors vanish in the hand that 


pursued forever in vain? 


worn, or a insect thing, whose 
seizes thee 

I’rom each recess and corner of this vast 
universe go up the groans of the wretch- 


all 


mourner 


ed; sickness, sorrow, and death are 


around us; and where doth the 


find peace to his soul, save when the yew- 


tree waveth over his last re sting-place, 
and ——” &c., &c. 

Be sil s the se, the re WoOl Id of co ( 
be essayists well up in Bentham, in su; 


und demand, in the ** principle of concet 


edueational disci- 


in sanitary reform, in 


pline, with the whole gang of bold eroteh- 
1 : es aol . ] t 

eers and sore few who would Treat 
ness as “ diving rough ¢ entire 




















HAPPY HORATIO—A SKETCH FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


range of one’s capacities and sensibilities ;” 
a definition which will be remembered as 
occurring in the introductory chapter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “* Searlet Letter.” 

Let all these pass, Non ragioniam di 
lor. We propose another mode of treat- 
ment. If history is ** philosophy teaching 
by example,” the drama is “ poetry teach- 
ing by example,” and to the drama let us 
resort for a portrait of a happy man, stead- 
fastly regarding which we may come at 
last to be “ changed into the same image.” 
We shall perhaps find a true Jéon Basil- 
ike, a kingly portraiture of a king among 
men. 

The play of Hamlet with the part of 
Hamlet omitted has been thought a very 
deplorable conception, and no doubt is so, 
dramatically speaking ; but the prince in 
black velvet and bugles has always seemed 
to us to be rather a flabby-minded person- 
age, and as Leech’s coxcomb says of 
i an overrated 
if the description of 
Horatio, for are indebted to 
Hamlet, does his discernment credit, as 


Shakspeare, Quite man, 


But 


which we 


Sir,—qulte 


it does, it is also a picture of such extra- 
ordinary power and beauty, that one is 
tempted to say that irresolute maunderer 
could be spared from the play, if he would 
mly leave his friend * alive and kicking,” 
de Who would not 
rive all his worldly substance to be able 


to lay his hand upon his heart and say that 


just as he is ‘scribed. 


L portrait “in this style” was a true por- 
trait of himself?—Who? Hamlet thus 
addresses Horatio :— 

Thou hast been 
As one in suffering all that suffers nothing ; 


rewards 
and blest are 


A man that fortune’s buffets and 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks ; 

the y, 

blood and judgment are 
mingled 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please, that 


Whe so 


se 


Give me 
man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core—ay, in my heart of hearts! 
Happy Horatio ! 
The fact is that, while depicting, with a 
few touches of the pencil, a very peculiar 
il rare type of character, 


Thatte de fellowes, 


prynee of 
Willie Shakspere, 


i2s drawn his own portrait, and left it 
perishably glorious for all men to look 
ind love. Let the frequency with which 


} 
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| he has sketched sound, cheerful, vieto- 


rious natures, proof against “ fortune’s 
buffets and rewards,” speak for his delight 
in them, and his own possession of their 
golden secret. 

But to return to Horatio—happy Hora- 
tio. In Hamlet’s description what a fine- 
ly-drawn picture we have of a man of 
cheerful, sanguine temperament, who is 


yet self-contained and self-coutrolling! 
What suggestions arise in our minds, as 
we read of open-hearted outspoken gay- 


ety of character, with the beautiful and 
rare addition of eguaninity, that dream of 


| closet moralists and cultivators of the nz 


| this odd world of ours who take, or 


| with equal thanks.” 


admirari—that sweet bosom-treasure of 
the few whose * blood and judgment” hap- 
pen—if anything happens—to be “ well 
commingled !” 

There are several kinds of people in 
seem 
to take, “ fortune’s buffets and rewards 
There is, for exam- 
ple, your stupid apathetie fellow, whom 


| nothing ruffles, to whom nothing comes 


| amiss—who seems to 


| phrase may be allowed. 


| thick and fast upon him. 


of 


strange 


live in a sort 
! such a 


There is your 


natural besottedness, if 


reckless pleasure-lover, who, when he can, 


“goes the whole hog” for enjoyment, 
without much nicety about modes and 
results; and when he cannot, tolds his 


arms and sulks, with the foreed indiffer- 


ence of a gambler whose losses come 
There is your 
precious * bundle of habits,” of the ** Miss 


Millpond” school, 


Who seemed the cream of equanimity, 


| Till skimmed, and then there was some milk 
| 


and water. 


| Lastly,— 


} | 
vell come | 


O beautiful, and rare as beautiful! 


| we have the man who falls into the ranks 


of life without grumbling or ado of any 
kind; lives and loves cheerfully, “ wise- 
ly,” and ‘ well; cultivates pleasures 


| where they do not bloom spontaneously ; 


laughs with the happy, and weeps with the 
mourners ; has an eye for the orange blos- 
som and the funeral plume; is at home 
with prattling childhood and “* narrative 
old age; carries a sunshine about with 
him that sends the Smelfungus and Mun- 
dungus class of human owls hooting and 
blinking into holes and corners; in one 
We see the man, 


Ile hath 


word, a perfect Horatio. 


as we write, in our mind’s eye. 
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not six-feet-six in or out of his boots, but 
is of moderate stature and comely appear- 
ance ; he is neithera sloven nor an Adonis, 


neither a Mawworm nor a “ fast man.” 
He hath gently curling locks, of an excel- 
lent chestnut eolor, and his eyes are of a 
warm blue,—of a warm blue, by all means, 
forasmuch as there be eyes called azure, 
whose every glance is and 
ile hath a full chest, and a ruddy 


He is fond of the open : 


* nipping 


eager.” 


complexion. r 
and of free exercise, heart and lungs being 
of goodly size— 

His shoulders broad, his armis lang, 


Sat comely to be seen— 


so that we ean ve ry well understand « 


the maiden how it was that— 


it the tears down fa’ 
ock o’ Hazelgreen, 





Aye she h 
] 


For « 
pleasant voice, an open manner, a 


He hath a] 
habit of cordial greeting, and hearty hand- 


shaking, without being rough over it, like 


vulgar tellows who can never 


sole 
Teach themselves that honorable stop 
Not t outsqueeze discretion 5 

who most distinctly nuisances, puré 


because 


Ihe man who hails you “ Tom!” or “ Jack 
And proves by thumps upon your back 


How he 


le esteems your merit, 
Is such a 


friend that 
y much his friend indeed, 


one had need 
Be ver 
To pardon, or to bear it! 


Happy H[oratio is not prone to extraya- 
For children he hath 
but 


loving kisses, for old men counsel and aid 


gances of any kind. 


cherries, for young maidens chaste 


in their little dilemmas, for old ladies 
cough-drops and consolation He is not 


ther in adversity 
He is the 


proud Ith ] 


prosperity, ne 
doth he 


look down his nose. 
} 


very man—to borrow an expression of 
Leigh ILunt, speaking of “ Tom Camp- 
bell man you would walk 


the very 
| 
fl 


eep snow, on a December 


an hour with! 


In daily life, it is not often.—far from 


the man of Horatio 


it, thatwe encounter 

stump Vhen we do so, however, ther 

Is mistake about it—he is at onee 
dasa happy fellow. Amid all 


I 


th oss-currents and conflieting influ- 
enees of modern civilization. and the ups 
1 downs resulting from con plicat d so 
cial relations, we ee at onee that he 
tands four-square,” whatever winds may 


| Whose 
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We instantly feel the charm of that 
repose, and that spontaneousness which 


ever belong to harmoniously-developed 


blow. 


character, precisely as we feel in our in- 
Your 


free- 


tercourse with women and children. 

unhappy man has neither repose nor 
dom ofaction. Gilfillan and Lady Hester 
Stanhope between them have _ perfectly 
hit off the character of that type of uncom- 
fortableness, that most un-Horatian being, 
Lord Byron, and it is in point to quote 
Gilfillan attributes to 
‘*the activity of a scalded fiend”—while 


their words. him 


| the lady says, “he never seemed to do 


anything without a motive,”—two leading 
features in the picture of an unhappy man. 
The characteristic of a happy man is, 
cheerful spontaneous action, with an evi- 


| dent capacity for repose ; and 


Blest are they 
blood and judgment 
mingled 


are so well com- 


as to yield that result. Where, however, 
the 


have taken upon ourselves to call Hora- 


natural constitution is not what we 
tian, it is possible to subdue its restless- 
ness and make it happier in action without 
a continual eye to results. Let it not be 
said that we introduce incongruous ideas 
into this paper, when we add, that a genial 
piety is the medicine that best * ministers 
to a mind diseased” with the Faust-like 
disquietude of modern life. A genial piety 
takes root most readily, of course, in 
cheerful natures; but in every soul, the 
necessary result of unbroken trust in “a 
faithful 


harmonious unity of character. 


Creator” is repose, simplicity, 


God is 


' “'The world is a beautiful world. 


great 

after all,” and the true * happy valley” is 

the serene depth of a man’s own spirit. 
sical 

the true strength 

Like the willow 


crowing on the river bank, and hanging 


Ir is in adversity that 


of woman is developed. 
ing branches over its flowing 
the heart of 


her strength amid grief and tears 


Its weepl 
ms to gain 
Ad- 


prostrates man, 


waves, woman se¢ 
versity, which stuns and 
the 


Forgetting herself, that she 


nerves her, on contrary, with fresh 


strenoth. 
may think only of others, she is able not 


} 


1 
only to bear her vi 


vs, but to allevi- 
The greater he r orie f. 


own sorro 


ate those of others. 


the more her soul seems to reveal itself, 
| her countenance assumes a new beauty 
while bathed in tears.—WNSarnte F'ot. 























THE WIVES OF 


THE WIVES OF DAVID TENIERS. 


ARTIST LIFE, 


came, one day, into the workshop of his 


ROMANCE OF 


years old when the painter Rubens 


father. 
at the sight of the great master, the brush 
fell from his hand. 
that his presence disconcerted the youth, 
picked it up, and added some touches to 
his work. From that day, David Teniers 
determined to be a great man; yet during 
more than ten years he worked as a mere 
painter of waiting, like our old 
friend Dick Tinto, for better days, till the 
Archduke 


painter in ordinary, and gentleman of the 


signs, 


Leopold appointed him 
chamber. 

A little adventure suddenly decided his 
fate. 
certain gentleman of the court being about 


It happened about that time, that a 


to marry, gave instructions to Teniers to 


paint him a representation of the God 
Hymen. The gentleman being a con- 


nvisseur, Teniers employed upon the work 
all the resources of his genius: he imi- 
tated the graces of Albano, and the color- 
ing of Rubens, till his Hymen became 
more beautiful than Adonis. The painter 
did 
the hymeneal-torech shine with greater 
On the eve of the nuptials, 
the to his 
said he, ** you behold 


not forget the flambeau; never did 

brillianey. 

invited gentleman 
“ Here,” 


the highest ideal of love and beauty which 


Teniers 
studio. 
my imagination has presented to me.” 

** You have hardly been so successful 
as I expected,” said the gentleman, shak- 
ing his head with an air of discontent. 
*T have a better idea of Hymen than this. 
There is something wanting—a certain 
expression, a something which I feel, 
though I cannot explain it.” 

7 You 


with my work,” 


are right in being dissatisfied 


replied Teniers. “It is 


carcely dry yet. My colors, like those 


David was daubing a small sketch; | 


his | 
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tee, P . , 
of Spanish origin, as worthy of the pencil 


of Murillo as of that of Rubens; but as 


AVID TENIERS was scarcely eleven | 


Rubens, perceiving | 


the lady had nothing to recommend her 
but her face, her mind not equalling her 
beauty, Teniers, like 
desired to give the gentleman time enough 


a sensible man, 
to recognize H[ymen in his actual aspect. 
At the end of three months, he conveyed 
his picture to the residence of his friend. 

“ You are right,’ exclaimed the latter 
at the first glance. 
proved your picture. 
even to the most perfect work. 


“Time has much im- 
Age is necessary 
You will 
allow, however, that the expression is a 
little too lively. It is Hymen, remember, 


| not Cupid, whom you intended to portray. 





of our great masters, improve with time. | 


\ilow me to bring you this picture in a | 
° . ~ ‘ } 
few weeks. Since your marriage takes | 


lace to-morrow, you will have other 


business to attend to besides looking at 


portrait of Hymen. Take my word; 


id if you find I am mistaken, I renounce 
uy claim to be paid for the work.” 


he gentleman had nothing to reply : 
left the artist’s abode to visit his in- 
fon, 


nded bride. She wasa Flemish woman, 


| 


That laughing eye is searcely natural. 
Ilymen is a reasonable god after all.” 

** Texeellent!” exclaimed Teniers. ‘It 
has turned out as I predicted. Know, 
then, that it is not my painting, but your 
For the honor 
of his wife, the gentleman was inclined to 


ideal, that has changed.” 


be angry ; but how could he meet such a 
triumphant experiment? He offered at 
once to pay him the stipulated price. 

* No,” said the painter; “my genius 
has failed me in this affair. 
few days more.” 


Grant me a 


Teniers set to work again, and accom- 
By the aid of 
perspective, he contrived to produce a 
portrait of Hymen which should appear 


plished a chef-d’euvre. 


charming when viewed sideways, at a 
certain distance; but which, on a closer 
inspection, should be found to have a 
slight The Archduke Leopold 
having heard the history of this picture, 
desired that it should be placed at the end 
The curious, married and 


frown. 


of his gallery. 
unmarried, came to inspectit. Dufresnoy, 
who relates this aneedote in his witty 
“ The 
duke caused the portrait to be placed above 
a kind of dais, to mount which the visitor 
had to pass a step very polished and slip- 


manner, concludes his recital thus : 


pery. Below this was the pleasing point 
of view; but no sooner had you passed 
the than, the charm !—it 
was 10 longer the sume thing.” 
Cornelius Schut, the painter-poet, first 
‘What is more 


step, farewell 


related this little story. 
curious,” said he in his narrative, ** is, that 
this portrait of Hymen brought about the 


marriage of David Teniers.” Cornelius 
Sechut had a ward named Anne Breughel, 
daughter of Breughel of Velours, also a 
was beautiful, and of 


painter. As she 
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pleasing manners, old Cornelius Schut 


took a pleasure in walking abroad with 


her. Sometimes they visited the studios 
tubens and Van Baelen, who were also 
rdians ; sometimes the court of the 


luke; at other times, they spent the 
+ 


day in the country, or in making an ex- 


cursion by water, One day, as they were 
walking in the archduke’s gallery, and her 
to her the 


famous picture of Hymen, Teniers hap- 


guardian was pointing out 


pened to come in. After some remarks 


upon the weather, poetry, and painting, 


Teniers said to the young maiden: 
“Would mademoiselle like to pass the 
ste p Mi 


Yes,” she replied, perhaps without 
reflecting. 
word,” said Teniers, 
Anne Breughel 
blushed, and refused to pass. Cornelius 


Schut treated the 


*T take you at your 


offering her his hand. 


matter rather as a poet 
than a guardian. 
te \W\ hy 


smiling 


should you object?” said he, 


‘What would be the advantage,” she 
replied, somewhat emboldened, “ since 
once on the other side the pietu ' changes 
in color and effect 2 

l’or you and me, never!” exclaimed 
he y 1g painter gallantly. * Or, rather, 


nise you to recross the fatal step 


immediately.” At that eritical moment, 


some trangers happe ned to come in. 
Te s saluted his friends respectfully, 
and withdrew, already in love with the 
young girl. The next day, after some 
hesitation, he entered the studio of 
Cornelius Sehut, who was painting some 
camellias in a garland of flowers, 

“Master Cornelius,” said Teniers, 
“will you tell me what is the best thing 
to be done to please a young maiden?” 

‘Write her some verses,” said the poet. 
** So you are in love, eh : 

“To desperation—to the point, in fact, 
that the archduke says I have lost my 
senses.” : 

“And with whom, Master David Ten- 
ers! 


“Do you not guess?” replied the eun- 


ning youngartist. “ Ah,if I could write 4 
vers s Like yours!” 

I am not master of the hand of Anne 
Breughel,” said Sehut, divin the object 
of lus passion She has two othe 

yardians Rubens and \ l Baelen 
Besides, I take } for a wi 1 of spirit 
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hay 


| choosing, and no other.’ 


of her 


ae 
leniers, meet- 


husband 


‘ 


who will e a own 


sked him in like 
manner, * What was the best thing to be 


ing Rubens soon after, a 


| done to please a young maiden ?” 

| 6 Make her a flatte ring portrait,” replied 
the great painter. 

| “© that I had your genius!” exclaimed 


Teniers ; “ 1 would make my portrait even 
more beautiful than Anne Breugchel.” 

k- 
ing of,” replied Rubens, “ orave 
friend Van Baclen: ill tell you, like 
jan old philosopher who has subdued the 


“Tf it is Anne Breughel you are thin 


go to our 


he w 


passions of man’s nature, what is best to 
be done in such a case.” 'Teniers went 
dire etly to the house of the old painter : 
he found him painting, upon copper, a copy 
“St. John p 
Te niers had 
in the 
He came a 
“What 


done to please a young maiden? 


work, 
the Desert.” 

original often 
1) 


duke, 


his visit. 


of his great reaching 
the 


arch- 


In seen 


palace of the 
t once to the object of 


is the best thing to be 


‘Love her sincerely,” Von 
Baelen. 

“Vou 
Anne 


not in the least affeeted by my passion. 


repli d 


and yet 


re 
I i 


I 


pe rhaps right . 


adore Breughel, who, I imagine, j 


The three guardians interrogated their 

She had not forgotten Da- 
Itturned out that Van Baelen 
th: 


ook counst ] towe the “ee 


ward in turn. 
vid Ten 
had spoken more wisely 
The three t 


| 


they weighed In tl 


iers. 
n his col- 
leagues. 
balance the talent of 
Teniers and the fortune of Anne Breuchel 
of 


After some debate, they de- 


—the mind of the one, and the be Luty 
the other. 
for the 
were brought 
house of 

guests, amused himself with observing 


At the des- 


cided marriage. The young pair 
at a at the 


who, 





together supper 


Rubens, as well as his 
their mutual embarrassment. 
told that they had 
to the mar- 


contract of Anne Breughel, in his 


sert, they l‘eniers 


invited him as a witness 
riage 
character of a disciple of her grandfather, 
old Peter Breughel. Ss 
the notary presented himself very gravely : 
at 


He unrolled the parchment, 


afterward, 


oon 


a sf was cleared for him the end 
of the table. 


ace 


mended his pen, and prepared to read the 
marriage-contract of the future partners. 
Young David no longer doubted hi - 

















THE WIVES OF 
the husband. It stipulates, that in case 


of the decease of Anne Breughel, their 
children shall receive, not only the pro- 
perty which she brought him as her mar- 
riage-portion, but also all interest in the 


joint property settled by the contract. 
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We shall see presently that the clause was | 


strictly fulfilled. The three guardians, 


artists as they were, had made all their | 


The 


marriage took place a few days afterward. 


arrangements like sober lawyers. 


On the morning of the wedding, the arch- 
duke presented Teniers with a miniature 
portrait of 
Anne Breughel was of a sweet disposition 
and pleasing manners. She brought her 
husband four children, and loved him to 


himself, and a gold chain. 


the last as on the first day of her marriage ; 
while he, in his turn, loved her with all 
the tenderness of his passionate nature. 
In short, they never saw Hymen except 
on the favorable side of the step. 

In 
Te niers continued to reside in the palace 
of Leopold, 
for 
with his works that he 


the first years of his wedded life, 


working almost 


exclusively 


he king of Spain, who was so delighted 


} 


had a gallery built 


expressly for them. At first the artist did 


scarcely anything more than copy the 
great masters of the Flemish and Italian 
schools. After a little while, growing 
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reflex of actual life, can never be unworthy 
of art: prose may be made pleasing as 
weil as verse. Thus reasoned the young 
artist. 

Adrien Brauwer and Van Craesbeck 
had already taken sketches among the 
mariners and other frequenters of the 
cabarets of Antwerp, of all the original 
physiognomies to be found there. There 
Was not an interior ef a public-house, not 


a droll or characteristic face, which they 


had not copied a dozen times. 'Teniers 
saw that he must seek for a new world; 
but he had not to look far for that. In 
the little village of Perck, between Ma- 
lines and Antwerp, there happened to bea 
chateau to be sold, called the Chateau of 
ancient Gothie 


the Three Towers; an 


edifice, worthy of lodging «a prince. 


Teniers, who was, indeed, a prince among 
Flemish painters, purchased it, resolved 
to pass the remainder of his life there in 
the study of nature, and in the enjoyment 


of his good fortune. The place was well 


chosen—a church with pointed spire, 


weary of following others, stroke by stroke, | 


he contented himself with merely imitating 


them. IHlis imitations enjoyed a singular 
reputation, some persons even going so 
far as to prefer them to the models. He 
was particularly suecessful in his imita- 


tions of Rubens, which many mistook for 
the works of that master. But Teniers 
it length determined to be in his turn an 
original painter. 

In his leisure hours, remembering the 
counsels of his aged father, he sketched 
by a few strokes of his pencil a scene 


taken near by, of pure and simple nature. 


Suddenly he abandoned his grand subjects. 
Mminently Flemish, he limited his field to 





was wearied of 


l Flemish He 


Ling upon saints in ecstasy, and penitent 


horizon, 


he had never met with such 


Was it 


alens 


things in his simple way of life. 


not time that the human form should be 
painted under some other phase, and in a 
character more true to nature If paint- 
should be a mirror of nature, why not 
that mirror beside the public way, as 
vell as in the unfrequented by-roads? 


A picture of happiness, fresh and naif, a 


meadow, lake, picturesque enclosure, 


boors, cabarets—everything he wanted 
was to be found in Perck and its environs. 
Ife lived here in good style, keeping 
lackeys and equipages; and his chateau 


celebrated rendezvous for the 


became a 
chase. The Archduke Leopold, the 
Prince of Orange, the Duke of Marl- 


borough, and many other illustrious per- 
sons, visited him there. Twice his ex- 


travagant way of life brought him to the 


verge of ruin; the first time, he set to 
work to repair his fortunes by painting 
day and night Ife did not dispense with 


a single horse or servant, nor did he even 
receive fewer of those illustrious visitors 
from all countries, who in the Chateau 
des Trois Tours, fancied themselves in a 
His industry restored his 


that at 


royal palace. 


finances. It is said this time he 
even produced as many as three hundred 
. but 


sheartened 


and fifty paintings in a single year; 
this extraordinary fecundity dis 
his purchasers, and his works fell in value. 
There is a tradition—but an improbable 
one—that he then adopted the singular 
expedient of spreading abroad a report of 
that 
went into mourning, to induce a belief in 


his own death, and his wife even 


the story, and thus enhance the value of 
his works. 
Teniers was in the midst of his career 


when his wife died. His affliction was 
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beyond measure; his chateau, so cheerful 
before, became sombre and comfortless ; 
Nature, his ordinary teacher, spoke to him 


His 


ige-contract compelling him to give 


now of nothing but Anne Breughel. 


mart 
up everything on the death of his wife, 
the painter found himself, by this calamity, 
reduced His chil- 


i 
uddenly to poverty. 


] 


to be executed in their 
of the en- 


contract 
but 
treaties of his friends, resolved to strip 


of the 
favor ; Teniers, in spite 
himself of everything in the very year of 


her death; saving that “ he would never 


consent to live upon the property of or- 
The chateau changed owners, and 


Here he lived a 


solitary life, turning his thoughts unceas- 


phants. 


he retired to Brussels. 


ingly to the remembrance of his dear Anne, 
and devoting himself to the practices of 
religion, and to watching over the progress 
of his children at college. 

Though living now in the most humble 


style, he had been compelled to retain one 


s pictures being the 


of his horses—all h 
result of short journeys into the country. 
On these 


revisited Perek, wandering in the neigh- 


excursions, he had several times 


borhood of the chateau, and lingering over 


jations of love and fame. One 


ics Piao 
ung he noticed, through the railing of 
the grounds of the chateau, a young lady 
fuce bore 
to that of 


In his surprise, he let 


walking in the garden, whose 


Seve il points ol resemblance 


Anne Breughel. 


fall the reins upon the neck of his horse, 


which began to bite atthe hanging branches 


of a willow. His eyes followed involun- 


tarily the apparition, which seemed to him 


to be a dream of the past. In a moment, 


lady disappeared by a retired 


the young 


pathway iding to the chateau. ‘Teniers 


gv, looking now toward the 


tow ard 


continued musin 


lake ’ 


had vanished. 


the spot where she 


and now 
“My poor Anne, you are 
dead to me,” he exclaimed. * No, you are 
} I nex ; 


not dead. you everywhere—under 
trees, at yonder 


these window, beside that 


lake where we have walked so often.” 


While musing thus, the poor painter did 


perceive that his horse, which had also 


not | 
niscenees, had begun to take the 
stables. 


md to the | pon the bridge, he 


» the reins again, and said, sighing 


** No, no, my 


iny right to be here.” 


trusty friend; we have no 
That day, 


Teniers returned to his solitary home more 


longet 


sad than usual. 
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dren would not have allowed the clauses | 


“Why did I sell the chateau?” said he 
with bitterness. ‘ There I should have 
been, in some sort, nearer to my dear Anne. 
In those old favorite haunts I might still, 
in imagination, have seen and heard he 

The next day he could not refrain from 
returning to Perek. The chateau was then 
in the possession of a wealthy retired coun- 
The 


meeting Teniers in the neighborhood, and 


sellor, named De Fresne. latter, 


him to accom- 


ler 


recognizing him, begged 
pany him to his old home, and consi 
himself still its master. The counsellor 
presented him to his daughter, Isabelle de 
Fresne. She was young and fair, and had 
the same tender and simple look as Anne 
Breuchel. delighted with 
She painted a little ; Teniers offered 
A shower 


Teniers was 
her. 
to give her a lesson. of rain 
began to fall, and the advocate gladly took 
advantage of the circumstance to detain 
his guest. The poor painter almost be- 


himself living his an- 
The sweet face of Anne 
but Isabelle de 


Fresne was not wanting in charms. 


lieved again in 
cient splendor. 
Breughel was missing ; 

‘What a pity,” said his host, over the 
dessert, “ that you should have taken into 
your head to leave the chateau! It was 
to increase the patrimony of your children, 
but that appears tome to be 


Such 


I am aware ; 
carrying paternal affection too far. 
a genius as yours should have a palace for 
an abode.” 

‘Nature is my palace,” replied the 
artist, same time a wistful 
look at the gilded panels of the Chateau 


casting at tne 


des Trois Tours. 
“ee My 


niers,”’ 


Monsieur Te- 


said the counsellor, “ would be to 


greatest, pleasure, 
see you here all the fine season.” 

“Ah,” said Tenters, ** I should be too 
happy to live in such good and fair 


ciety, b Onee 


SO- 


it my fete-days are past. 


I was not only a painter, but a fine gen- 


tleman; now I am only a painter. All 
my pleasures now are associated with my 
pallet. 
of happiness, but it will be the happiness 


I shall continue to depict scenes 
I 

of others,”” So saying, Teniers regarded 
Isabelle tenderly. The young lady blush- 
ed, and turned the conversation into another 
channel. 

The next morning, Teniers rose at day- 
break Whilk 


horse was feeding, he took a stroll through 


to return to Brussels. his 
one of his favorite haunts upon the borders 


of the lake. It was a clear, fresh morn- 
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ing; a light wind was slowly moving the 


mists along the fields of Vilvorde; the 
country, refreshed with the rain of the 
night before, filled the air with sweet 


odors ; and the sun, just risen, touched the 
glittering tree-tops and the towers of the 

Arnold Houbraken relates this 
Teniers was leaning against the 


chateau. 
story. 

trunk of a tree, surveying the lake and the 
chateau, lost in thought, when suddenly 
raising his eyes toward the window where 
he had often seen Anne Breughel looking 
out on fine evenings, her image appeared 
there as if by enchantment. “ It is she, 
with her light hair falling in curls,” he 
“It is the same sweet face, 
But in 
another moment he recognized Isabelle de 
* Alas!” he exelaimed, “ it is 


exclaimed. 
so full of beauty and innocence.” 


Fresne. 
not she; and yet’”—— 

Ife returned to the chateau, mounted 
his horse, and rode away slowly. All that 
week he did nothing well. He attempted 


to paint from memory a portrait of [sabelle 


de Fresne, and failed; and yet, when it 
was but half-finished, the face had seemed 
to remind him at the same time both of 
Anne Breughel and Isabelle de Fresne. 
These two delightful images were forever 
present to his mind; he sought to divert 
his thoughts from them, afraid of falling 
Ife made a journey into 
France, and even set out for Italy ; but 


in love again. 
he had seareely arrived at Lyons, when 
his new passion compelled him to retrace 
his steps. On his return, he found a let- 
ter from the counsellor, complaining of 
vlect. 

‘Come, my dear Teniers,” he wrote ; 
© the 
their old master again; and my daughter 


his n 


very peasants are anxious to see 
Isabelle finds that, even from such a skill- 
ful master as you, a single lesson in paint- 
ing is not enough.” 

Teniers started immediately for Perck. 
The counseller pressed him to pass the 
remainder of the season at the chateau. 
The painter accepted his invitation, and 
boldly installed himself there, hardly sure 
that it was not more dangerous to fly 
from the presence of Isabelle, than to see 
her continually. 

It happened—accidentally, no doubt— 
that the young lady had for an attendant 
one of the femmes-de-chambre of Anne 
Breughel. 


the painter, who, when he met her, found 


This was another illusion for 


himself often about to ask her whether his 
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wife was abroad in the garden, or in the 
walks in the neighborhood. ‘The woman 
—by force of habit, no doubt—dressed her 
new mistress exactly like her previous 
one: there was the same arrangement of 
the hair, the same cap, the same lace, the 
identical colors. Teniers, meeting this 
living reminiscence sometimes upon the 
stairs, or in the dusky passages of the old 
chateau, would imagine himself in adream. 
More than once, on kissing the hand of 
Isabelle de Fresne, the old time seemed to 
him to have come backagain. Every day 
he discovered some new point of resem- 
blanee. Last night, it was her hand; to- 
day, it is her foot; to-morrow, she will 
sing, and her voice will be the very coun- 
terpart of Anne Breughel’s. Never was 
illusion more perfect at all points. 

* What ails you, my friend?” asked his 
host one day, surprised at his absent and 


anxious look, ‘* Does not our way of life 


7? 
please you ! 
*“ Yes,” said Teniers; “ it is nothing— 
a passing recollection—a momentary re- 
gret. It is gone now. 


One evening, after sunset, he was sitting 


| again upon the ground beside the little 


lake, idly brushing the tall water-grasses 
Isabelle and her servant 
The 


light vail of evening falling upon land and 


with his feet. 


passed him in the pleasure-boat. 


water confirmed the painter’s misty rev- 
erie; he was no longer master of himself, 
The head of 


the skiff grazed lightly on the bank, and 


as in the broad daylight. 


he rushed forward. 

“Anne! Anne!” he exclaimed, when 
they themselves alone. ‘“ Pardon 
me—tsabelle, ] meant,” continued he, fall- 


found 


ing at her feet, in the chivalrous fashion 
of the times. 

“ Well,” said she, carried away by his 
manner, * Anne Breughel, if you will.” It 
inay be easily imagined that the young 
Isabelle, perhaps a little romantic, had 
secretly loved Teniers ; that, touched by 
his sorrow for Anne Breughel, she had 
undertaken the task of 
coming by degrees, by means of these 


consoling him, 


illusions, to take the place of his adored 
wife. 
Three weeks afterward, Teniers mar- 
He 
again 
Isabelle de l’resne, 


ried the daughter of the counsellor. 
returned to the chateau, and took 
to his old way of life. 
charmed by the simplicity of his genius, 
and his noble manners, remained devoted 
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to him till the time of her death. She 
knew that her greatest charm for him was, 
that she reminded hin of his first wife. 


Far from complaining, or feeling vexed on 


that account, she took pains to acquire 
the habits of Anne Breughel, with the 
generous intention of pleasing her hus- 


b ind. 


having found so sweet a companion, loved 


‘Teniers, in his turn, delighted with 


her tor her own, and for Anne Breughel’s 
sake. 
The 
and died at the age of upwar« 
After her d 


again, and lived 





second wife, 
| 


painter survived his 
of eighty. 
ath, he returned to Brussels 


l 
l 


u strict retirement, de- 


voted to his art. One of his sons, a Fran- 
ciscan monk at Malines, held him in his 
arms he thed last. For the 
convent at Malines, he painted his “* Nine- 
teen Martyrs of Goreum.” 


brea his 


as 


The son has 


left a biography of his futher, interspersed 


with orisons and litanies; 


the only intev- 


esting portion is the end, in which he de- 
scribes the death of the great painter. 
Already in a state of unconsciousness, 
David Teniers only spoke at long inter- 
vals. In the middle of the night, after a 


painful sigh, he took the hand of his son 


with agitation : “* See you, yonder 2—yvon- 
ler!” he exclaimed. He saw, no doubt, 
pass in his mind, all the curious crea- 
t his pencil. ‘The Francisean look- 
ed in the dire ection which he indie ile d. 

* T see noth ng, father.” 

* Do you see,” continued the painter, 
without heeding his reply, * the alehemist 
in that laboratory, meditating? He turns 
to d ime to bid me farewell. Farewell, 
then! Whatdid I say? Itisadrinker— 
thre ire two—three—four—the odor of 
thei e rises to my head. O the deep 
politicians ! these are the men who trans- 
port Hlanders into Spain. The drunk- 
ards! it is merely that they may drink 
from isses overflowing with Malaga. 
My sen, stop that boor from smoking, who 
has nothing to say apropos. J hear his 
pipe snap. No; it is the violin of poor 
old Nicholas Soest. There isa fair, then, 


in Perck to-day Open the window, and 


hear their cries better. ‘Take eare, 


! Look 


t that sly chemist. 


r ne 
old dotard! Itis a good thing, indeed, to 
have ty hairs. I like your violin, Mas- 
ter Soest ; but what are you playing there? 
O my son—my son! look there! this is 
fearful indeed '” 


ying painter shuddered from head 
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his 
sa Do you see that doleful dance 2 

Old Nicholas 
Look 
he whirls, and whirls, and whirls i 
lus] the 


aQusSK 
Iarewell, 


to foot, and passed his hands over 
eyes, —— 
all their mirth is gone now. 


Soest is nothing but a skeleton. 
how 
the 


yard, 


Y 
I 


’ 
chure! 
fa 
Call my servant—it 


—all hastening to ie 


They are gone! 


] 


1s 


well, my friends. 
time to go!” 

These were, as nearly as possible, the 
last words of the laborious painter of na- 
ture. In obedience to his wish, the son 
had his remains deposited in the choir of 
the f Perek, under that 


which, in his pictures, stands forth against 


chureh « tower 


so many horizons. 


- + ++ 


HUMANITY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KINKEL, 


Upon the hoary earth already 
Have countless nations been enroll’ 
And holocausts to gods been offer’d, 
Enthroned on altars manifold, 


1, 


Again the pious will hereafter 
To God still fairer altars build, 
And sorrows yet unknown | 


be suffer’d, 
And with new joys the heart be fill’d. 


e 


With love’ ti 


I 


stinies and nations 


It blinds me s affeetion 
rhe stri 
"Mid changing 


ro 


I time Ze 
le 
] 


Ils smoothly on. 


Uz upon, 





Humanity 


day hath broken 


n’d not breast 3 
pring hath follow’d winter 


of 
1 song the world it bless’d. 


Jor 


it one invie 


That ne’ 


er a 
But 


with 1¢ 


t} 
pti 
that 


let’ 


mblet s 


ut from the g torrent 


ns vast, creative, rise 


man’s ki 


ina we {18 3 
lies. 


e fount of vigor 


T know that ey 
No 
That everywhere 


! lds tl 


rywhere 
w darkly frown, now smil 
imey 


ho 


tarry 


t] e forever, 


Thus *tis tl le § 
That thrills through ev 


I see bu 
Mine 


Sime, 





ast 5 


rv human bre 


t brothers wheresoeve 


eyes upon the earthbal 


reat 


chain whic! 
es 


1 
shill 


A link of that ¢ 
Th to the 

I snatch from out the 

The jewel of humanity. 


e future am 


past 


strug 
pind os 
time, like change of 


to 


gives many persons an Opportunity to be- 


Cuance of place, 


introduces men new associates, and 


come respected by outliving those who 
knew them when they were not respect- 


able. 
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THE PEOPL 


HE phenomena of a brilliant sun and 

a cloudless sky tempted us forth upon 
an expedition to the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. We catch a distant view of 
the building almost as soon as we glide 
out of the Brighton railway station, and 
know it immediately, though it appears 
but an undefined gray spot upon the sum- 
mit of a hill six or seven miles off, by the 


flashing reflection of the sun’s rays from | 


its coating of glass. A ride of some half- 
hour brings us to the Annerley station, 
whence have to climb the hill for 
another mile ere arriving at our destina- 
tion. As we advance, the proportions of 
the building come gradually into view, and, 
long before reaching the level upon which 
it stands, we are struck with the immense 
superiority of such a site for such a struc- 
ture compared with that occupied by the 
building of 1851 in Hyde-park. 

We enter, with other visitors, in the 
rear of the edifice ; and desirous, before 
an examination of its contents, of contem- 
plating its appearance and effect as viewed 
from its own grounds, we cross to the 

Vou. V.—3 


we 
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garden front, and descending a flight or 
two of stairs, emerge upon the upper ter- 
race, along which runs a gravel walk fifty 
feet in width, and exceeding in length that 
of the entire building. From this upper 
terrace three broad flights of steps lead 
down to a lower and larger one, whose 
area is not much less than thirteen acres, 
which is about equal to that occupied by 
the palace itself. It is laid out in walks 
and flower-beds, after the manner of an 
Italian garden, and ornamented with six 
fountains of novel design, symmetrically 
arranged. On either side of the central 
flight of steps leading from the upper to 
the lower terrace, and in front of the grand 
central transept, two pairs of colossal 
sphinxes, reposing upon ponderous base- 
ments of granite, look out with stony eyes 
upon a glorious English landscape, stretch- 
ed far away before them, and fading out 
gradually in the misty atmosphere of dis- 
tance. ‘These sphinxes are close and 
faithful copies of the Egyptian original 
now at Paris, and are placed with ad- 
mirable effect on their present site. De- 
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scending the slope yet further, and verging 
to the right among natural mounds and 
declivities, planted with flowering shrubs 
and evergreens, with here and there a 
noble tree whose spreading branches yield 
a welcome shade in summer, we arrive at 
a point of view favorable for a glance at 
the entire structure of the palace. We 
feel at the first impression the justice of 
the universal praise which has been award- 
ed to the improved design. ‘The reduction 
of two hundred and forty feet in the length 
enables the spectator to embrace the whole 
building within the compass of his vision, 


without withdrawing to a distance too 
great for observation of its details. It is 


true that much of the idea of vastness is 
lost; but if that be a loss,—though we are 
inclined to think it is not,—ample amends 
are made by the imposing spectacle of 
just, elegant, and grand proportions—ele- 
ments to which, notwithstanding its super- 


lative merits of adaptation to a specific | 


purpose, the building in Hyde-park had 
but little pretension. The erection of three 
transepts in place of one, the noble ele- 
vation of the central transept, and the sub- 
stitution of an arched roof for a flat one 
along the entire length of the nave, alto- 
gether have, by replacing parallel lines 
and sharp angles by flowing lines and 
graceful curves, entirely altered the char- 
acter of the general outline. The result isa 
structure upon which the eye loves to rest, 
and toward which it instinctively turns so 
long as the object is in sight. From either 
end of the building, wings bearing the ap- 
pearance of conservatories, and termin- 
ating in square towers, project forward 
sufficiently far to embrace the whole of the 
terraces, which are thus partially. inclosed 
from the rest of the grounds. ° Into one 
of these wings .the railway from London 
runs, and.thus discharges its passengers 
beneath the roof of the palace. , 

The grand avenue, which may be said 
to terminate between the sphinxes in front 
of the central transept, extends in a straight 
line down the entire slope of the park to 
a distance of two thousand feet,—some- 
thing more than a third of a mile. 

We follow mechanically a party of vis- 
itors who are, making their way toward a 
long, low building in the lower grounds, 
and, being courteously admitted, find our- 
of a 


in the portentous 


Here 


selves presence 
group of monsters terrific to behold. 


is what seems a common toad amplified to 
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the size of a hippopotamus, and by his 


side the frog of the fable has actually swol- 
len to the dimensions of the ox. Here 
are creatures with the body of a duck, the 
fins or flappers of a phoca, the neck of a 
boa-constrictor, and the head of a croco- 
dile. Here is the ichthyosaurus, clothed 
with his invulnerable armor, and furnished 
with his serew-propeller tail. Here is the 
lordly elk standing erect among a congre- 
gation of prostrate lizards of colossal lon- 
gitude. Here are ravenous-looking levia- 
thans of the alligator family, with jaws 
yard in length, bristling with 
countless fangs as large as fingers—to- 


above a 


gether with monsters which we cannot 
pretend to name, and which Adam never 
named at all, (belonging as they did to an 
antecedent period,) of shapeless form and 
hideous aspect. Here, too, is the stupen- 
dous iguanodon, in whose body a score of 
gentlemen met todinner. Professor Owen, 
it is reported, did the honors of the table, 
and seasoned the substantial fare with a 
colloquial lecture on the subject of ante- 
Ile dwelt briefly on the 
discoveries of Cuvier and John Hunter, 


diluvian remains. 


and of Buckland, who, from a single tooth, 
constructed the megalosaurus ; and at the 
close of his remarks proposed as an appro- 
priate toast the memory of Mantell, the 
discoverer of the iguanodon—a toast which 
was received in mournful silence. These 
strange monsters, suggestive as they are 
of the history of the earth ere its inhabit- 
ants were subjected to the mastery of 
mankind, will form one of the most striking 
and significant of the numberless attrac- 
tions of the new palace, and will render 
valuable assistance to the study of ge- 
ology. : 

Water, whether in motion or at rest, 
forms a principal feature as well in the 
palace itself as in the delightful gardens 
mapped out before it. The ornamental 
fountains spout water to a great height, 
and, in order to effect this, water is pumped 
into tanks placed on the summit of the 
lofty towers at either end of the building. 
The outer casing of the towers being form- 
ed of hollow cast-iron columns, the water 
descending through them supplies the jets 
of the fountains. These towers also serve 
the purpose of chimneys to the furnaces 
used for heating the water required for 
warming the building in cold weather ; 
and further, being fitted with a spiral stair 
rising to the height of nearly two hundred 
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feet, form a succession of available gal- 
leries for viewing the surrounding scenery. 
There are broad basins of water between 
the flights of steps leading from the upper 
to the lower terrace, into which numerous 
dolphins, ranged in the vaulted niches of 
the terrace-wall, spout a continuous stream. 
The grand water-works are arranged at 
the bottom of the main avenue. 

Before entering the building for a brief 
survey of its contents, we may as well 
perform what will be expected of us, by 
stating, as shortly as possible, the actual 
dimensions of the present structure, refer- 
ring at the same time to that of the Hyde- 
park palace. The entire length of the 
new pile is 1608 feet, that of the former 
being 1848 feet; the entire length of the 





central transept is 384 feet, against 456 | 


feet, the greatest depth in the first build- 
ing; the height from the floor to the roof 
of the nave is 110 feet, against 66 feet, 
the height of the former nave; and the 
height from the floor to the center of the 
middle transept is 180 feet, against 108 
feet, the height of the first transept. Ow- 
ing to the fact that the ground upon which 
the new palace is built shelves considerably 
toward the park, the elevation on that side 
is 194 feet, an increase in height which 
tells well upon the general appearance. 
The actual space inclosed by the new 
building is 542,592 feet, or about 131 acres, 
against 767,150 feet, or about 19 acres, in 
the old one. ‘Thus it will be seen that 
while the inclosed area is nearly one-third 
less in the new pile than in the old, the 
height is about two-thirds greater—and it 


| , 
race, we find ourselves in an underground 


chamber, to which has been given the name 
of Paxton’s tunnel. We mentioned above 
that the ground slopes downward from the 
rear to the front of the building ; the de- 
scent from one side to the other is as 
much as twenty-five feet, and of this cir- 
cumstanee the architect has availed him- 
self in constructing a long tunnel or base- 
ment story, extending the whole length of 
the edifice. A portion of this long cham- 
ber is allotted for the exhibition of working 
machinery, and another portion is fitted 
up with boilers for the heating of the wa- 
ter designed to raise the temperature of 
the interior in cold weather. ‘To effect 
this, above fifty miles of iron piping, seven 
inches in diameter, are laid down beneath 
the floors, and connected with ventilators 
traversing the galleries, making together 
a huge arterial system dispensing warmth 
to every part. The pipes are so arranged 
that the water, after circulating through 


| them, and parting with its caloric, returns 


to the boilers to be again heated. The 
furnaces will consume their own smoke, 


| and thus there will be no visible effluvia 


projected through the central shafts of the 
water-towers at either end of the build- 
ing. Experiments which have been made 
with the warming apparatus have satisfac- 
torily proved its efficiency. 

On ascending to the level floor-line, and 
proceeding to the end of the nave toward 
the Dulwich Road, we are enabled to com- 
pare the effect of the interior view with 


| our recollections of the same effect in 


| the former structure. 


will be readily imagined that proportions | 


so entirely different give a new character 
to the present undertaking. Add to this, 
that what was formerly the side is now 
the front of the edifice—that the device of 
breaking the long flatness of the facade by 
deep recesses at the ends of the transepts 


Indisputably, one 
striking charm is nearly lost altogether. 
We allude to that dim, mysterious, hazy, 
and eminently picturesque effect which 
arose from the much greater length of the 


| Hyde-park palace, which delighted, be- 


has been resorted to, and the immensely- | 
| deal with; the eye commands the entire 
| perspective, and, as it were, takes pos- 


improved effect is readily conceivable, 
even without the aid of pictorial repre- 
sentation. But without such aid, or a 
personal visit, it is not easy to conceive 
what a really picturesque object the new 
palace becomes when seen from one of the 
many favorable points of view which the 
park presents. Our engraving perpetuates 
but one aspect of the picture, which the 
spectator may contemplate with renewed 
pleasure from a hundred different spots. 
On entering the building from the ter- 


cause it deluded the eye of the spectator 
with the idea of unfathomable depth and 


distance. Here there is no mystery to 


session of the whole with a glance. In 
all other respects, however, the interior 
aspect of the Sydenham Palace is infinitely 
superior to that of its predecessor. The 
perspective of the long, lofty, arching 
nave excels the low, flat roof of the exhi- 
bition as much as the vaulted arch of a 
Roman temple does the ceiling of a bar- 
rack. The addition of forty-four feet to 
the height gives an air of sublimity and 








grandeur to the new building wanting to | 


the old. Again, the monoténous repetition 
of columns and girders, complained of as 
wearisome to the eye in the first building, 
is avoided in the new one by the projection, 
at regular intervals, of pairs of columns, 
which, advancing forward into the nave, 
break the perspective lines on either side, 
and impart a degree of variety to the view. 
On ascending to the galleries, where space 
is allotted for the different classes of manu- 
factured goods, and viewing the area be- 
low from various points, the old idea of 
vastness grows upon us again, and by a 
judicious arrangement of the botanical and 
artistic specimens, that picturesque ele- 
ment of indefinite extent is fully restored. 


We must now turn our attention to the | tectural effect. 


MONSTERS, 


GROUP OF EXTINCT 


works of art which form the principal fea- 
tures of attraction to this realm of fairy 
land. We enter first, as it happens to be 
nearest at hand, what is called the Pom- 
peian Court, which is nothing more or less 
than a fae-simile of a Roman mansion re- 
stored to its beauty and brillianey as it 
existed in Pompeii nearly eighteen hundred 
years The building, as it stands 
here, complete in all its ornate elegance 


ago. 


and luxury, presents a spectacle which can 
nowhere else be witnessed. In design it 
combines the most enchanting simplicity 
with the most elaborate art, and, though 
never overloaded with ornament, is yet an 
example of all that ornamentation can ac- 
complish in the production of chaste archi- 
The apartments, which 
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are small, are adorned with exquisite paint- 
ings, mostly of marine and mythological 
subjects—cupids, dolphins, satyrs, bac- 
chantes, sea-bulls, tritons, and Venuses. 
They open into the compluvium or open 
court, in the center of which is the foun- 


tain. Here all around tells of the Roman 


age and Roman customs, and one almost | 


qHL 


1109 NVIId4A99 


“1% 


| expects to see the Roman himself step 


| 
| 


| 





forth in the ¢oga virilis, and take the place 
of that policeman A 2001, as guardian of 
the dulce damum. In looking around upon 
the delicate gorgeousness of the painted 
columns and ceilings, it is curious to note 
how colors which, less artistically com- 
bined, would have produced a tawdry and 





repulsive effect, are so learnedly employed 
as to harmonize thoroughly, and to sug- 
gest, as they should do, the ideas of tran- 
quillity and repose. This has been the 
work principally of foreign artists—ithe 
ornamentation having been intrusted to 
Signior Abbati. 


Leaving behind us the collection of | 
plants and botanical specimens, and turn- | 


ing toward the other end of the building, 
we advance through groups of busts, and 
statues, and colossal fragments, toward the 
Fine Arts Courts. <A colored plan of the 
lower floor, exhibited on a boarding, shows 
us that the several courts have been ar- 
ranged with a view to chronological order, 
and that we are in the right direction for 
the first, which is the Egyptian Court. 
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The entrance to this court is guarded by 
recumbent lions, and we proceed through 
corridors lined with massive pillars of 
every kind of Egyptian architecture, crown- 
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ed with capitals of characteristic device, | 


among which the lotus leaf figures promi- 
nently. Sphinxes, memnons, monarchs, 
deities, or idols of various kinds, ranged 
beneath the cornices, rest upright against 
the walls, or seated or couchant on slabs, 
greet the eye. 

On the right hand-side of the court is 
seen a reproduction—little more than one- 
third of the height of the original—of part 
of the entrance-hall of columns of the 
palace at Karnak, the ruins of which are 
the most ancient and at the same time the 
most gigantic and most splendid in the 
world, ‘They stand on a portion of the 
site, and formed a part of the ancient city 
of Thebes, and date from at least fifteen 
hundred years before the Christian era. 
The portion of the temple at Karnak here 
represented is not the most colossal part 
of that structure. The largest columns 
among these prodigious ruins are sixty-six 
feet in height and of the diameter of twelve 
feet, and they are inclosed between rows 
of columns forty-two feet high, and little 
more than nine feet in diameter. It is 
these smaller columns, reproduced upon a 
scale little more than one-third of the size 
of the originals, which represent Karnak 
in the Egyptian Court of the Sydenham 
Palace. ‘Too much praise cannot be be- 
stowed upon the manner in which this 
magnificent assemblage of ponderous pil- 


must hasten on to the Greek Court—the 
next on our route. 

It is an assemblage of the most marvel- 
ous productions of human genius. Here 
are the matchlesss sculptures from the 
pediments of the Parthenon ; the Theseus, 
the idol of artists and sculptors, old and 
young ; the Ceres and Proserpine, with 
their inimitable draperies; the Ilissus, and 
the famous head of the horse from the 
chariot of the goddess Nox. Here also is 
the Niobe group, the Farnese Hercules 
and Flora, the Wrestlers, the Farnese 
Juno, the Dying Gladiator, and a number 
of other unrivaled works copied from the 
originals in the various museums and pri- 
vate galleries of Europe, which men in 
all countries have undertaken pilgrimages 
to see, and which have revived the arts of 
nations. Turning our eyes aloft, we see 
the noble frieze of the Parthenon elevated 
to an appropriate height ; but we are puz- 
zled to account for the strange tricks which 


| some whimsical personage has been play- 


lars has been reared and elaborately fin- | 


ished off on eyery portion of their surface. 
Though so small, relatively to their orig- 


inals, they are yet vast enough. to sym- | 


bolize strongly the ideas of ‘strength and 
durability. The columns, as well as the 
walls, are covered profusely with hiero- 
glyphies, also reduced to the same seale, 
and colored with bright tints of red, green, 
blue, yellow, and black. If the coloring 
of these columns be as faithfully repro- 
duced as the have no 
ground for questioning that it is so—it is 
very certain that the ancient Egyptians 
knew but little of the art of the colorist, 
and were, infinitely behind the lowest of 
civilized moderns in that respect. We 
must pass the rock tombs of Aboosimbel, 


forms—and we 


the columns from the temple of Denderah, 
and fifty other things which the visitor 


will pause to examine for himself, and 


ing with the famous basso relievos. It 
as though carte blanche had 
some traveling showman to 


would appear 
been given to 
do his best to improve them, and that he 
had painted them as near as he could 
guess in the colors of life. The 
has been the transformation of the works 
of the old Greek Phidiases into the works 
of Mrs. Glass or Mrs. Grundy, molded in 
colored sugar to ornament the top of a 
twelfth-cake. Others of the figures, not 
colored, are stuck into a bright blue back- 
ground, with a result so utterly and instan- 
taneously destructive of the delicate effect 
of this species of sculpture, that the only 
wonder is, that the hand which held the 
brush with the blue paint in it did not 
drop it instinctively after the first touch. 
This experiment, we should hope, will be 


result 


| conclusive as to the propriety of coloring 


the works of the sculptor, whether ancient 
or modern. 

In the Roman Court is given the idea 
of Roman palatial luxury at its greatest 
height. The style of architecture is gor- 
geous and solid, the ornamentation of the 
most elaborate, and most expensive kind ; 
but all without heaviness. The Roman 
sculpture differs from that of the Greek, 
much to the advantage of the latter. It 
is less graceful in design, less truthiul in 
form, less poetical in conception ; but is 
more practically useful, being confined very 


much to mythology, portraiture, and the 

















emblematizing of historical events. Among 
the chief sculptures to be found here are 
the Young Hercules, the Apollo Belvidere, 
the Diana with the Fawn, the Tortonia 
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Hercules, together with a number of colos- | 


sal busts, among which is the Jupiter Se- 
rapis, and a collection of Borghese and 
Vatican vases. There are also some fine 
bassi-relievi, including those from the Arch 
of Titus, which represent the leading of 
the Jews into captivity. There are also 
models of the Roman Forum, of the Colos- 
seum in its perfect state, and of the cele- 
brated temple of Neptune at Pestum. 
From the Roman Court we pass on to 
the court of the Alhambra, which consti- 
tutes the extreme northern refreshment- 
room. ‘The Alhambra, the ancient palace 
of the Moorish kings of Granada, is the 
most marvelous specimen extant of Moor- 
ish architeeture. The portion here repre- 
sented consists of the Court of Lions and 
the Hall of Justice. In the center of the 
Court of Lions stands the fountain, sup- 


ported upon the backs of twelve of those | 


royal animals. It is impossible to give an 
idea by mere description of the amount of 
manual labor bestowed upon the getting- 
up of this fac-simile of Moorish architec- 
ture. The whole erection from roof to 
floor is a real the 
ceiling of the hall forming especially a 
puzzle not easily solved. Here and there, 
on the walls and cornices, checkered with 
minute patterns in gold and vivid color, 
are Arabie characters and mottoes. It 
is well situated for a refreshment-room, 
standing at the end of the nave, out of the 
way of the stream of visitors, and, being 
free from sculptures and statuary, affords 
ample room for hungry and thirsty guests. 

Betore crossing the building to the courts 
on the other side of the nave, we spend a 
few moments in the Assyrian Court, where, 
under the direction of Mr. Fergusson, as- 


mechanical wonder, 





sisted, it is said, by suggestions from Mr. | 


Layard, has been reproduced the audience- 
chamber of an Assyrian monarch, such as 
it appeared in its boid and primitive gran- 


deur three thousand five hundred years | 


ago, 
headed bulls stand guarding the entrance ; 
they appear to have been modeled exactly 


atter the originals. ‘The audienee-cham- 


ber measures one hundred feet in length by 
fifty in width, and around the walls are dis- 
played the history of the first empire at 
the period when Sennacherib ruled and 


Enormous eagle-winged and human- | 
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Ezekiel prophesied—a history written in 
pictures of stone, which, after being buried 
beneath the dust of thirty centuries, are 
drawn forth in our day to attest the vigor 
and greatness of the world’s youth, and 
the truth of prophecy. In point of artis- 
tic merit, the productions of the Assyrian 
chisel stand midway between those of 
“gypt and those of the early Greeks. In 


| correctness of form, and in breadth and 


boldness of outline, with which mere size 
has nothing to do, they are many of them 
infinitely superior to the best of the Egyp- 
tian sculptures ; and here and there we see 
evidences of a lofty intellect striving not 
always in vain—struggling, as it were, in 
spite of its unacquaintance with the true 
principles of art, toward the imbodiment 
of really grand and noble ideas. Had the 
Assyrian empire survived a few centuries 
longer, it might have boasted its Praxiteles 
and its Apelles, and perhaps its Socrates 
too, and an earlier Greece had changed 
the destinies of nations. 

We pass into the Byzantine Court. 
Byzantine art may be regarded as the 
production of a semi-barbarie people, work- 
ing upon the basis of the Greeks. The 
Greek simplicity they did not understand 
—the Greek outline they were incapable 
of producing; they overloaded the one 
with an eccentric kind of ornament, and 
substituted for the poetical idealism of the 
other a stiff, pedantic, and literal fidelity, 
which, wanting in the higher elements of 
art, has yet its historical and practical 
value. With all its defects, however, and 
its utter absence of the truly graceful, By- 
zantine architecture is imposing from a 
certain truthfulness of detail, and its sug- 
gestiveness of a kind of wild power tamed, 
as it were, to sacrifice to the beautiful. 
This court contains restorations of the 
cloister of St. Mary in the capitol of 
Cologne, and a portion of St. John the 
Lateran, with its gold mosaics. The foun- 
tain of Heislerback stands in the center, 
and remains of Romanesque art, collected 
from various countries, adorn the walls. 

The Medieval Court is the repository 
of a series of fac-similes of the most beau- 


| tiful forms of early écclesiastical architec- 
ture, and consists of various departments 


illustrative of the French, German, Italian, 
and English schools, all of which are 
characterized by their use of the pointed 

The examples of German gothic 
selected from the works of Peter 


arch. 
are 
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Vischer and Adam Krafft, including, be- 
sides, the great Nuremberg door and the 
effigies of the archbishop electors of May- 
ence. Among the French examples are 
the bas-reliefs from the choir of Notre 
Dame. 


and the great altar of the church of Or San 


Michell, the celebrated work of Andrea | 


Oreagna. Besides these, there are selec- 
tions from the architectural and monu- 
mental remains of England; altogether 
the most comprehensive and valuable col- 
lection of the kind ever brought beneath 
a single roof. 

The Renaissance or Elizabethan Court 
presents the greatest novelty to the mass 
of visitors. The facade is a restoration of 
the H6 Bourgtherould at Rouen, with the 
basso-relievos of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, representing the meeting of Francis 
and Henry in 1520. Here also are the 
celebrated Florentine gates, by Ghiberti, 
said by Michael Angelo to be worthy to 
be the gates of Paradise ; the famous win- 
dow of the Cortosa, of Pavia, and the 
elaborate alti-relievi, accounted the most 


marvelous works of the kind in existence, | 


sculptured by Bambeya to adorn the en- 
trance of the Cortosa; the monument of 
John Galeazzo Visconti; and the entire 
frieze of the Hospital of Pistojia. The 
Nymph of Fontainebleau stands over the 
entrance from the garden ; the great Cary- 
atides of Jean Gougon, the finest produc- 
tions of modern art, stand on each side of 
the door-way ; and Germain Pilon’s ex- 
quisite group of the Graces takes its place 
in the center of the court. The Eliza- 
bethan specimens consist of such examples 
as the tomb of Henry VII. by Torregiano, 
that of Queen Elizabeth in Westminster 
Abbey, and select specimens of carving in 
various kinds of material. 

In the Italian Court are found speci- 
mens of the works of the revived classical 
The architectural details are 
founded on the Cortile of the Farnese 
Palace at Rome. In the center is seen 
the Fountain of the Tortoises, with statues 


period. 


in bronze, and around the fountain the re- 
clining statues of Morning, Noon, Twi- 
light, and Night, the great masterpieces 
of Michael Angelo for the Medici Chapel ; 
the group of the Pieta by Bernini; also 
the Pieta of Angelo. 

While wandering about in this huge wil- 
derness, we cannot help being struck with 
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Among the samples of Italian art | 
are selections from the works of Pisani, | 


| . ; . 
the preponderance of Egyptian material— 


enough to give an old-world aspect to 
what we may call the court end of the 
| edifice. There is a sphinx, which may 
almost vie in dimensions with the great 
Sphinx of the Desert ; and a brick throne 
is erected in front of the grand entrance, 
| for a couple of Egyptian colossi, who con- 
front the visitor on his entering from the 
gardens—their motionless forms towering 
| above him to the height of some fifty or 
sixty feet. 

Besides the courts we have visited, there 
is a Sculpture Court, containing the works 


of Thorwalsden, Canova, Gibson, Wyatt, 
M’ Dowell, Lough, Rauch, Tieck,Tenerani, 
Benzoni, Rimaldi, Marshall, and numerous 
other celebrated men. Then we also have 
a Walhalla, or Temple of Fame, contain- 
ing the busts and statues of the greatest 
men of every age and country—heroes, 
statesmen, and warriors, popes, philoso- 
phers, and savans, architects, poets, dram- 
atists, and musicians, from all parts ui the 
world—forming a school for the student 
of biography and a shrine for the aspirant 
for fame. 

The profusion of statuary, both in the 
building and in the grounds, forms a marked 
feature of the People’s Palace, and we 
know no more agreeable and striking con- 
trast which the combination of art and 
nature can produce. It must be remem- 
bered that the palace itself is a garden ; 
the whole of the sides of the nave, the 
transepts, and the divisions between the 
| several courts on either side being filled 

with plants, shrubs, and trees from every 
clime, interspersed with animals, statues, 
fountains, and works of art. As any re- 
quired temperature may be maintained 
within the building through the whole year, 
the vegetable productions of any latitude 
may be preserved in all their native vigor, 
and exotics which perish beneath the rigor 
of winter, will continue to flourish from 
year to year. 

Looking at the People’s Palace in the 
light of an educational institution, we are 
justified in regarding it as one of no 
trifling value. it will offer, as we have 
seen, unprecedented facilities for the study 
of the arts in all their industrial applica- 
tions—of geology—of natural history—of 
botany—of mechanics—of manufactures— 
and of many things more which are scarce- 
ly of less importance. It is worth a pas- 
sage across the Atlantic to see. 




















luce our reader to a small 


In a country parsonage, 














The rcom presented a perfect picture of 
, quiet, and repose. It was very 
ly furnished, but manifested a certain 
i and refinement in the nge- 
nent of the few simple ornaments on the 
iney-piece, the flowers and books, and 
he old china cup of cooling drink that 
ood on a small round table by the open 
window, through which the warm air of 
ummer stole softly, laden with pe 
from the mignonette and stocks that 
shed in the little garden beneath it. 
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his min 





lence once more dawning on id. 
ce 
| We do not pretend to interpret what they 


whispered ; but it is certain that, scothed 


by the chimes, he yielded to a gentle and 
wh 


| ich his wife found 


profound slumber, in 
him shortly afterward. 


Care was at first taken not to break this 
| desired as noon, 


repose: but evening, 

I z 
nay, a second day | il! 
l, his family became alarmed 
! Th 


Was as inexorable a 


l, and st 


| night, 


wausse 








“d to rouse him. In vain 





Ss 


[t bound his senses in 











or death 1tse¢ 1an 
iron foreetfulness. He could not be 
| wakened by sound or touch. Sun after 
sun rose and set, and still the deep sleep 
| continued Meantime the evils he had 
| | led gathered round his family His 
phy il condition preserved his personal 
treedom ; but an execution was put 
| house, and his wi nd daughters were 
| Expo ! to the dir evil of pov t' 
| The rumor, however, of his t p-like 
} slumber was noised abroad, and reached 
the Jordly dwelling of a nobleman who re- 
sided near the spet, though he wa t on 
| of the clergyman’s parishion Being 
much , I th tud ( } al 
: e, he visited the pars ‘ e- 
juest per: sion to s th le 
thus learned the varied sorrow that had fall- 
en on its t! ite With « ! deli- 
cy and gen vy he I offered loan 
t! meat Ol 7 r the harsh ¢ litors, 
suring the poor wife that if] husband 
should ever wal he would give him the 
means of rej I 1 pecumiary obliga. 
tion The offer was thankfully ae ed, 


ne . 
il ice 


daw 





l. - e faint, 
trance-chained 
anxious eur the 

thou I 

i told nlm oO 

the | Hoy 

f th elids 

ped her hand 

1 an agony of expectation and dawning 
hope . es e ha id SO long OL le SS, 
stirred; the eyes opened: she could not 
speak for overpowering joy. The sle¢ per 


; 
I e - 
1. slicht] 


raised his head, sli iiled on her, and 











i 
ott 
ol « 
é ‘ 
rh 

he 

| 
i Lh 


THE NATION 


ved 6] thought | had slept long r 





ell has not vet ceased ringing!” 
wus unconscious that a ole week 
tps¢ 1 sinet ts tones had soothed 
st. The wife fainted, and was 
ed from the chamber. ‘The doctoi 


nimoned ; he found his patient we 





otherwise ill. A still more extra- 

y mental eure had been effected by 

ol Sleep: he had totally forgot- 

s threatened difhieulti and trom 
our recovered rapidly. Lord E 

red a ng xf some value on him : 

en he wus strong ¢ nough to bear 


losure, his wife informed him ot 
n so pobly bestowed on them, and 
ering from which he had been so 


rector hencetorward 
lence with gene 


rOSsLY 


as well 


career of worldly prospe rity, 
fur greater blessing of an implieit 
ful faith in Providence, attended 
ewed life of the sle eper awi kened. 
s instanee the slec p or trance was 
ess and unconscious. But there is 
' kable ease on reeord,* in which 
only ot 1e sleenpe Was subject te 
ithlike thraldom of slumber, the 
i y wake und the ( t 
the individ | who e1 el his 
f lite in death, is ver) ul 
stin She was an attendant o1 
princess and after being ce 
| bed for a great length of tim 
! vot sorder,. to all PI i ! 
She was laid in a coffin, and t 
for hi nterment ‘ 1) 
AVith the custom of the place 
| Wins were sung out- 
i e chamber in which the 
1\ \\ thin the were pre 
VI onthe lid of the coffin, when 
, ture s observed on the brow 
|. ‘The supposed corpse was 
nmediately removed to a ditler- 
‘h, and every means used to re 
ended vital tv. She recove red, 
he fol y singular account of 
i 
ect] S us ! that 
l l | ‘ l I 
' | leat! sl 
* ' the — f the 
i place het the coft kt 
wed a1 il anxiety s could not 
dating lads ind also 
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deseribe She tried to speak or erv, but va 
iN Sire had nN } cr of ut rance it is 
equal impossible for her to raise her |} | 
Oy n her eves, as sl] Vall el yore ( 
She felt as if s el ! L in 

d But when she ird tl talk 
Ing tl dich her ul t ? Wl 1 - 
t funcral-hymns re hed her « t o 
ft |} mind t its | ] md ! 
mastering that awful spell of unnatural slur 
ber und producing the 1 isture n | ] 

r saved he m bel el t Vi 

(); more little ( lote of asomecw! 
sim kind, which was related to us o 
the authority of a Hla nes fisherman, and 
we will close o | el It occurred d 

eee 
ng the choles lhe people of Englan 
i i 
have In espec | horror oft = 1 
: } 

sco re, it thing W | ( ( them ft 
believe that the intec mis in the air, and 
not in the person afleeted by the com- 
plaint; conseq ently it was difficult. in Init 


places, 


last offices for the dead, and they h ied 
the interment of the victims of the pesti- 
lence with unseemly precipitation \ poor 
seafaring-man, who had been lot hae 

from his native land, returning home 

the I twas i. found that h 

i dd been ce id woul tire days, a t 


her coffin had been placed in a room w 


those of others, who. lodging in the s 

dwel y had SO pe ist olt d es 
} } } ; | 

Crreatly filicted, the sao sisted ¢ 





iner shed tears, which fell fast upon. the 
pallid face, when suddenly ound, some- 
thing like a sigh, was emitted f i the 
white lips, ind the next int the ex- 
hausted and deathlike sleeper opened her 
eves, and gazed up in his tace! The joy 
of the poor fellow may be well imagined 
ition 

HERE are two processes Ol civilization 
which go on, sometimes In conjunction, 
sometimes separately : one is moral eivil- 


} 


ization.—that is, beliefs, laws, and the 


ues of a pe opl : the othe 
civilization,—that is to say, 
the more or less progressive deve lopme 
of the purely manual or 
and arts. When, by the 
two proce SSCS, 
obscure. —Lamartine. 


industrial trades 
term civilization, 


we 


we compound these 


render our meaning 




















AMBROSIAL READINGS FROM THE GERMAN OF 


AMBROSIAL READINGS FROM 

GERMAN OF SCRIVER. 
{CRIVER was born at Rendsbure, in 
s 


THE 


the 


ache 


year 1629; and after having been 
‘yin several places, died at last in 
1693, as 
torialrath at Quedlinburg 
and 


Hofprediger and Oberconsis- 
A “quiet and 
there remain as the 


some six dozen volumes of 


peace able life ;” 
fruits thereof 
reading, if our faith be 
kind 
I{e is never at a loss for 


the delightfulest 
ot 
itself there by. 


that simple which can nourish 


a text: all God’s creatures point him 
God-ward: he hath ever a ready eye to 
detect the lurking lesson, and the ren- 
dering he gives of what he reads is 


usu 


ally, 


very beautiful. 


in its quaintness and simplicity, 


THE BIRD IN THE CAGE, 


GorTrHo.p*® had a singing-bird, which he 
had kept in a cage for some time. — It had 
become o accustomed to its prison, that 
t not only sang gaily and pleasantly, but 
even when the door was set ope n, showed 
no desire to get out Ah.” he thought 
in his heart, as he saw it, “at | could but 


Is little bird to be 
oned to 
O that [ could but 


omed to the manner 


i 


content with mine estate, and resi 


the will of God! onee 


ecome } crhtly aceust 


nd the ways of my God, and eould from 


rt believe that hee 


ead \ 1 mnot mean any 

ey with me! ‘This little bird is in 
1 uit beeause it has food always 

h, it mtent, and hops and sings, 

ind has no wish to alter its condition. 
(rod surrounds me oft with all manner of 
cross and afilietion, but he has never let 
1 lacking in comfort and aid, and why 
ren am | not happy?) Why, even in 


t’t 
ibulation, do I not sing and thank 


my 
One might, in- 


(rod with joyful heart? 
: ae Jf sok 
himself, take 
fore such a little bird and 
Sir Bird, | must ae- 


that [ understand 


eed, a Luther ¢ 


Ypresses 


i 
the het be 
ik to lt, \Miv dear 
not this art 


wiledoe 


thou excellest. Chou sleepest 


little nest, without 


In thy 


eare, arisest again In the morning, art 
erful and well at ease, and dost sit and 
ind praise and thank the Lord, and 
tter thou woest to seek thy food and 
Giott ld is Seriver’s nom de querre in these 
| {t is this imaginary Gotthold that 
1 the sights, and reads us all the lessons. 
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SCRIVER. 


| findest it: 
| contented and ¢ 


now, my God, I will also be 
lad: 


save what thou wilt. 


I will desire naught 
I would not be free 
from my cross, from my calamities and 
contradictions, so long as thou wilt not. 


Yes, | desire not to be in thy heaven, s¢ 


long as thou wilt that in this troubled 
world, in this weary life, I should still 
serve thee and thy Church. Let thy 
will be my heaven, thy counsel my wis- 
dom, thy pleasure my delight. My desire 
is that it go well with me in time and 
everlasting: such is thy will too: our 


is one, only about the means and 


hot 


UT pose 
pur} 


ways we ar agreed. And what mat- 


ters it that thou leadest me otherwise 


han Tin my folly deem good, if thou yet 
and I attain at last to 
+4 


t 
leadest me well, 


that which [ long after 


} 
i 


BEANS IN BLOSSOM, 


Wuewn the beans are in blossom they give 
forth a very sweet and lovely odor, which 
from afur. 
this 


wind watts to us often 


Crotthold 


the 
And 


perfume. he recolleeted how he had read 


us onee smelt sweet 


somewhere, that the islands, Cevion, 
Madagascar, and others, on which costly 
spices grow in abundance, st nd forth such 


a powertul fragrance that people ean 


frequently sooner smell these islands than 


see them. Thereupon, with a hearty 


cheertulness, he said * My God, if these 


earthly truits can yield me such a charm, 
what may I expect trom the heavenly 2 


Ah. how fragrant airs do thy faith- 


tul ones enjoy, brought there out of the 


many 


land of lite by the heavenly Pentecost wind, 
thy gracious Spirit! Therein they have 
and a foretaste of blessedness. 


a sample 
And 


they endure so great tribulation 2?” 


were it not tor that, how micht 


THE VIOLET, 


{s a nosegay of blue violets was pre- 
sented to Gotthold one Mareh, he was 


charmed by their lovely perfume, thanked 
his Ciod 
of 


who had bestowed so manifold 


means refreshing on man, and took 


occasion therefrom for such thoughts as 


—* This fair 


agreeably 


fragrant flower 
to 


It grows 


these and 


doth me a 


humble and God-loving heart. 


very represent 


and creeps, a lowly plant, upon the earth ; 


but is prankt in most heave nly blue, and 














by consul 
i nts 

for these 

whole of t 
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a eae siens for the ‘Life of Martin Luther’ were 
nal FtLagazire, | suszested by the commission for the * Refor- 


J 





mation’ pictures. Koniz has evidently adopte 


i 
Kaulbach as his model, and a higher he cou 
: 


not have taken from the modern Germa 


such a selection is at once a proof ot 


1} 








his discrimination and his pure taste.” 





| _ 


The article entitled “ Glimpses of Choawch- 





found peculiar] ace « F Y 
nstant,” in the first pic ofthe | World—Eveter-hall and Humbug,” is a eapit 
st the imation of life itself, | hit at a certain class of creakers against reli- 


the accompaniments | gion—the Dickens, Punch, and London Tine 


ht Pharisaisra 
h this school of writers dis- 






s much dow 








the scorn whic 


iys with so much affected magnanimity 


Lain the “fanatics of Exeter Hall,” and 





uw men the world over, as ever there was 





among those bare-faced scorners of Judea who 


“strained a 


a gnat and swallowed a camel.” 
Their moans over the “waste of m mey’? on 


tures in which have an extraor- | “the heathen,” &e., are the very best specimens 


ality. In faet, the individual | of Pecksnithanism. Their laugh at the “ one 


} sy ” 


ved in @ manner quite re- | idea” ] 
mderful cuts, | is a contemptible apology for their own lack of 

hatever, ny practical idea at least, 
ct he philanthropies of the age. The 
would be out of | men who sustain the especially evangelical 





anthropy of “evangelical religionists” 





‘ially ean be dis- | any idea wv 





xtaecompanying | favorable to t 


a regular history | philanthropies of the day will be found, both 
1, Every | in this country and in Europe, to be the leaders 


} 
l 

ould become so | in most of the genuine reforms of the times. 

works; the explanatory | No class of good men have been more heart- 


but a literary frame-work | lessly and absurdly abused by the literary 


tions of art. We give the | satirists of England. Dickens and Bulwer may 





an and Enelish | describe the wrongs of the wretched, and read 
} the aid of lite- 


rable additions, chiefly | novels and plays in public f 
rit ;. rary institutes and literary ilds; the 









































thes res is highly elabo- | of Punch may laugh at the evils of society 
Lk masterly works might, | the editors of the Times pompously dissertat 
please p but the | upon them; but the satirized “ Evangelicals,” 
id rbles—the | after all, are about the only men who practical! 
i ; Inastyle | and eifectually put their hands upon thes 
I ; by artistic | While their agency is felt in Africa, in 
t y nob) in the isles of the sea, it is found also 
i school about the only help of the suffering and « 
eenius can of London and New-York. There ar 
vith y h tl ragged schools or missions in London or New- 
s been comple York which have done more real good, and 
"1 t] $ ulj ture-like relievo more appreci ible good too, than all the flimsy 
ynchronistic accuracy of the | anti-evangelieal prating, writing, and other 
E 4 , and | demonstrations (if other there be) of thes 
c t a scale | overweening, self-respectable, and self-respected 
ra nity of the whole, ren- | croakers—the latest, most heartless, and most 
t choi treats ‘ mtemptible class that ever disgraced croaker- 
er given to the American pub- | dom itself. Charles Dickens, with his incessant 
! that in our ne unber | attempts to disparage religion, by selecting hyp- 
‘| d oue continually | ocrites and bigots, and s1 
Albert Durer. The Lon- | sentatives, stands in the 
ul, the best periodical authority | leader of this self-conceited clique. 
To our tastes the work is one ¢ done more harm to the religion of 
sting additions to the illustrated | he. le has boundless talent 
lay that we have seen for.a | and much sentimental sympatl 
stav Konig is unquestionably a | fering classes 3 but he rikes wi 
He i ] mativ { persis nalignity at their truest | nil 
lo lent Manich ! tru iends, in his carieatu of 1 
Ss « i L by the Duke re] phi ropy He can f ‘ 
ht t of ! C] iaus tesqu nd disgusting exam! 
4 ot ; risais 1 hypocrisy nd ean illust 
— eS ee ies vil » throuch hundr pe ee 
I I ! n 4 t tl w! hist V : 4 ri Li ft 
’ . rn t 1) , var le of ‘ 47 
} , s " ‘ that } 7 
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it ithority, and with the ites 
wl it absolute power to the il 
r | te ! w! . free 
quiry subjects w ver, B sor- 
as always failed to accomplish the objeet aimed 
by init Wien was our own liter re in 
o st absolute demoralization to what 
pe | t wor of those | ks | re 
ae : he top shelves of the libraries of 
IS ’ or ! wl Oo we «es to 
i Most of em were published w ‘ press 
a : rship. And ¢ be eg it 
I 34 , kind have b 
| ‘ racer ip than ino 
‘ Are ’ Vv «al e worst 
found in this country translated ¢ 
from be ti printed in France 
kit \ ot only be opposed 
! s t va ne i 
\ is Che tr mine 
s not byt ty u n of Exp " 
ut by unlimited freedom and facility of pul ition, 
Meet the demora r upen his own groune ( irculate 
the ti nae idely th poison, spr 1 ed 
es ettan whole count 
! te Witt ac ! I whol rie r 














the l ! ! i t rithe of cor ! ai ‘ ™ WwW eb 
Ih tlie « Lure cer nl ‘ til 

All this nds plausible enough; but most 
t uehttul men fecl that it must be es entially 
falla . Unlimited freedom and f ty of 
publication’ is not the “true mode,” a iore 





than unlimited freedom of trattic in arsenie or 
ilcohel drinks We need not, i orn bt een- 
sorsh ui ** Ind Expurgatoria ] we 
need | prol ry laws,” or rather good 


Law 


vuntry and in England, bet 


ey are dead letters, The greatest misc 





verpu 


dern ¢ 


their ] ver to ¢ 


Mt 


uts is their imbeeile distrt 
: : 


xecute laws against popular i 








moralities. They do not try: they argue « priori, 
and let the devil run at large, grimacing at 
them with his thumb upon his nose. There is 
no law upon this subject—nor upon its kindred 
enormity, rum-selling—which could not be 
effectively carried out by a determined magis- 
trate—triu uitly carried out, we will ven- 
ture t iy; for, after a brief, manful strugyle 9 
the lL sense and moral feeling of the masses 
could not fail to rally around him, The Jain 
ha soa ling a new demonstration « this 
subject of infinite not only to temper- 
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1D 


} } . 
Abounds 


Stowe’s wor 


Mrs. 
brief sketches of 
rather an ulm Kpects d 
Primate of Ir 


Whately, I thought, seemed rather inclined to 





land. * Archbishop 





be j ses he eems to me like some of our 
American divines—a man who pays little atten- 
tion to ft s, and does not value them. ‘There 








In the course of a Memoir of the late Mrs, 
that 






































Southey, the London Athewenum observes 
sacritice could have been greater than the 
that lady made \ ns married Southey. 

She s 1 a much larger income on her 

marriaze than she knew she could reeeive at 

her hus i's d She « ed to unite 
rself to h I provision of th 
iwful condition of n l to 1 he would 
ortly be reduced; with a n knowledge 
the injurious treatment to which she might 
be expos rom t purest motive that could 
tut \ van in forming such a connection 
I I ely t! ta it iY t t t het ck t lr be) 
is i ht enable her, if not to avert the 
tbastl to a ulre atl st a legal t to 
! r to the suiferer’s forts, and itch 
t d years tence that migl 

\ to him 
Unt Is MANuscRIPTs.— 
juoted a few remarks from 
pecting t impublished 
in which Mr. J. H. Green, 

. ' ~ é intrusted, was larged 

ly withho! hem from tl 
ir. n has | ed, it note to 

t % cation iself. Ther 

ks in iestion, viz the L 

' ‘ rk” on P hy : @ Assert 
/ j " Vor 1 e Old and New ‘I t 

ments nd t H p of Philosey From 

[ (r u it pea that have ver 

] to ¢ t ling the reat literary 

He say 
Of t fo s in questi the 7 is wi 
t ing to the passage in the I vol. ii 
‘ e writ t ‘ e te i V 
} ? 1 ril 1 ae 1 . 
ias vet ’ ind Ta ] 
je rv reference »Mros note 
et! moitis ther tid t wer 
i » e 0 i’ it 
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Were evide 





they await a fi il jud, ! 
occasion of their appearance, But 
tle above stated, no work wit 
excep pexsions of aun | 





the Co 


, in existence 








1 to me by the late 






notes, taken for hir I 
of the course o 





Unfor 


n that subjeet. 





these notes are 





> inferred from the fact, comm 
the person employed cor 
he was fo 











unable to 


of thought and 


y unprepared by the or 





onneXxion witit 


s objects to acc 
to t ourth work, 
on Philosophy, Touching this the writer gq 
‘s letters :—* Of this work 














one of : 
more than a volume has been dictated by n 
exist fit for the pre 

“T need not here ask whether the eonc 
rect, tha en e ‘something more thar 


therefore 


















‘ oO to appear in print 
portion of the work is a philosophical « 
which I ir is searcely adapted for s« 

r Corres] to the requi nts of 
\ i eve not esitate to 
pletion « lie wou 
REOALY «¢ t WwW t 

Meanwhile. Lb can a 

Coleri it nothi 
Which we i m i 
philosophical doctrines 


17 e 


4 eolleetion of errors of 


malignant type would be among the ct 
of literature. Bayle records several 


snecimens 
it | d that His Majesty George tl 
slat fit the gout at 





advertised a sermon, by a celebrat 


the Immorality of the Soul, and 


Lies of the Poets, which should be a very 


prehensive publication. 


and Lies is indeed most dangerous, 


letter more or less making a lie of a li 


life of a lie. Glory, too, is liable to 
mischanee, the dropping of the liquic 
it all gory. What is treason, asked a 


the most 


character ip i 


may disp 
Imagine a historical 
sonable practices, 
laws; and this 
the tence 


ible t 





y always fall upon 
of an aut s writing, and where th 
vital meaning t lestroyed, 

Lif ’ M ‘ AY rf The i 
Lady ais hha 4 Ca il { 
of perso sho \ died since tl ‘ 
ment of the ¢ ian er it 


[ suppose the writer alludes 
hy, is in my posses 
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wholly unfit for publication, ¢ 
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ilosophy in ad University Phis will 
arge IZmo, of tive hundred pages 
s, Hickling & Sloan are bringing rapidly through 
ress anew and revised edition of the * History 
e.” by William Smith, LL. D., editor ot 
ary of Roman Antiquities, &c Phis edition 
' rj rvision of Prot 
ty, and wil n copi 
weor lé 
chapter tipo 
ondition of Greece. 
scenes of cla cs - 
give special interest 
ie to this st wd work. Weber's Outlines of 
same publishers, revised 
Bowen, of Harvard Co 


martinent ¢ 





soon, through the press of 





ll the attractions presented by the theater and 


fh Titithbelise SUD ve been 
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Wi I Relig s Denominatic 
l ‘ Ss s—'l Sec i il Mu 
L« Heroines of I 
\\ Gold s Poeuis a es 
( roON Puiiirs, New-)} ] 
t concluding } ! 
\ l It is entitled 7 1 
{ 1 stout octa eae 
i i SIXTY pruyes. | © pre ( 
t es have ena 1 the readl 
» est merits, and, bating t 
] s style and s t 
but | original | st 
1 pu itions must | id d 
¢ the most substantial issu 
| literature for the last t \ 
haracteristics of the present volun 
first ske | I ‘ 
Kyyptians, Assyrians, Babylonia 
sians, Greeks 3 bel! 

( ort of the | 
Persian, and Assyrian researche 
uable advantace Third, it forms 

nection of sacred and prot 
Phe j rs have got uy y 
en e; it reminds us of the bet 
il Ish publication 
! t . publishers f 
by the Rey. Mos 
I small volui but compris 
t of ment. Mr. Hill detis 
the re] t ll 1 tiie \ rah Mi coy 
F ( tian dispensation } 
1 ( the firs I t _ ¢ + 
Is uw 1) 1s n that t 
s Scripture reiatin t I 
t wed in the light of tl 
nd that, thus viewed, * \ 
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slotices. 


evident 


been t 
| 
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with a Memoir of Kossuth, is anot 


fine volumes, It is chietly a justiticatory biog- 





raj of Kossuth, the historical portion being 
but introductory to the pers nal na itive, 


Lhe whole forms a comprehensive survey otf 


phe of the 


development and catastr 








arian movement. ‘The t work is th 
volu of G n u 
s is one of several rival ns 
from the Eneli ss. It abour 
orum notes, includi those of Guiz 
Schreiter, and Hug 4 the whole ¢ 





additional illustrations 





It is probably the best 
printed of this historical classi 


We have repeatedly referred to Bohn’s serial 








publications as unquestionably the best and 
ch ever attempted by the English yn 
Our estimate of them is contirmed by every ne 
number, They are edited with er e, 
‘ mostly standards, and their ty uphy is 
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liberal and even el 

















complete edition of Jay’s Jf fe I 
fy in fou 5 ( ca 
This work is a classic in our dev ial 
ture, too well known to La ‘ 
mit 1 We onlyt t its n 
cal sty 5 very neat, t | hy j 
I ud t binding substan 
Robert Hall says that ] uel invi tion 
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BOOK 


n of vitality and intensity. Redfield 


3 issued an excellent American edition. 


lished 


A yory entertaining story has been put 
Curt Brothers, bearing the title of Fitz 
or, the Temptation. It is a translation 


German with emendations, and its 


lesson, most impressively presented, is that 
neither innate principle, nor careful training, 
cun ¢ le the heart to withstand tempt itlon 

it it the observance of the Seripture precept, 


his house is deservedly 
ial | 


butch an 


pray. 
he 


ihce 


n the substant worth and eleg 
publications its juvenile books es- 
] l uppeal, as all such works should, to 
the of the reader; the present volume is 
reall autifui in all respects. 
(fF 1 & Lineoln, Boston, have published a 
work entitled The Better Land; or, The Believers 


Jor 


the 


¢ 
it 


Future Home 


Mr. Tl 


and mm 


a tribut 


f Roxb 


I> 
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After some delightful « siys on the “ passage,” 
oo wy -miarks,”’ &e., of the wity, the mass 

volun s made up of dissertations on the 
re friends in heaven, children in 
he l t\ neel tivity in heaven, 
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f ! 4 ! 4 idl i { ) ks 
vl wre Ss] led, and which in 
ry t t tas lor a erel, it provides 
: id is a fine model 
ys 1 lready out th t I 
tf L ] 
| : } } vs + 
fo) } y , var as subtieets 
; ulisn ria 1 on r s} 
f Living W s th tle of am 
: i Kf. D. Bal t and C. TB. 
1 published in New York, Cleveland, 
winnatl It is ar lon a new and 
echensive plan, cousistn of the ver 
li, ivion, literature, t ine arts 
i nd d veries Each number con- 
teen long pages, or forty-eight columns, 
iw the size of the usual dollar works, 


T¢ 
if 


terms are only tifty cents a ur. 
ugh for the million, an 


few. 


ve 
d elegant 


CUVYICe 





OTICES. tii 

Pitter, Philadelphia, has issued a large octavo 

F than a thousand pages, entitled 7h 

Denom the United States, 

pen of Rev. Dr. Belcher. It gives the 
f ver) 


or more 


heligious vations in 


from the 
. 





usual outlines of de 


and aud also a preliminary sket 
Judaism, Paganism, 
large portion of the work is made up of such 
anecdotes and general and miscellaneous mat- 





nomi tional 





} 
ereecds, 


A 


and Mohammedanism. 


ter as will render it readable am ne the ype ople, 
tile detracting perhaps from the favorable 
estimate of It is inters}« rsed 
with a superabundance of pictures. 


wl 


critical readers. 


AY, we York, 
The last volume laid upon our 


Redjield, continues the series of 


Simms’s works. 


table is The Seout. We have heretofore given 
our estimate of Simms’s writings. The mechan- 
ical style of this edition is, like all Redtield’s 





publications, substantial and elegant. 
lithe & Dates, 79 John 


a new magazine, to be 





dl to 1 
t Wanna: 


) 





fairs: it is enti l the Nautica and 
Commercial Review. The tirst number is filled 
with valuable articles on its peculiar topics. 
The wl fine appearance, 
ind begins hard times, when 
ri from the 
4 
AS 


Nor- 
f Mr 


issued a 
Owen's Heroine 


have 


& Phillips, 


rant reprint o 











It is an able fense of woman 
se Voltarian satirists of the s , who 

f | ssing neither of the 1 i 
“ideas nor beards 3” and cor f 
some of the most striking « xan] les of female 
heroism in hi The examples are « . 
sitied under th Is of “Jewish,” “ Classical,” 
und ** Modern Eras.” They extend from Jael 
to Marie Antoinette. The engravings, eight in 
number, are exceedingly fine. No house in 


iy 


& Pl 





nited ites excels Carlton 


ons. 




















Glorious John Milton would be only worthily 
bound in solid lL and precious gems; but 
is th lecorations, however betitt uld 
make him ecessible to ourself, and the rest 

inkind, in these present hard time e are 

to P ps Ne npson’s beautiful edi- 
tion of the blind old bard. The liber type 
and fair paper of the present volumes do 
much to pr it the poet's misfortune in an} 
of } hope nun us, readers, The poems, 
includ his eat works, the miscellaneous 
ones and the sonnets, are pre faced by ** Mit- 
ford’s Life of Milton,” with copious notes and 

Idend 4 stecl engraving of the p 

uments the volumes 
shers have also issued, in 
th’s Poems and Essays, with 
rs and Critical Dissertation on 
an * Introductory Essay’ by 
se of our readers who ar 
bout to purchase copies of these English clas- 
sics, cannot supply themselves with m« udn 
rable editions at the same expense, aw 
now several rival editions of the series of British 
poets issuing in both this country and England 
—none of them excel that of Phi lips a& San pson 
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LITERARY 





1e Rev. Peter Akers, D: D., has comple ted a 
work on Seripture Chronology, which is about 
to be published by Sw rimstedt & Poe, Cincin- 
nati. It will make an octavo volume, and is 

tid by those who have examined the manu- 
S t to throw some new light on the lmport- 
! ibject of which it treats. Dr. Akers con- 
tends with som hur ypean Crities, that the 
Christian Sunday is the day of the original Sab- 
bath. His work has employed his studies r 
We hava lately referred to the Elueational 
By fron, got up in England, under the au- 
s s of Prince Albert. It was attended with 
L é rse of lectures, among which was an extra- 
( Lit n Cardinal Wiseman, on “ The 
Home Elucation of the Poor.’ Taking his illus- 
tration from France, he eave an account of the 
recent proceedings of the government of France¢ 
in reference to the popular literature of that 
( iit i expl ined uC ording to t re- 
porter the Times) how it had been carried on 
for thi hundred years by co/portay how an- 
rom eight to nine million volumes, va- 








rvin lh price from one cent to t venty, had 
been thus distributed—how little, in the lapse 
of aves, this literature had changed or been im- 
ro and how, at length, the government 
of the present emperor had resolved to inquire 
i t character of t yvorks thus circulated, 
with t view of prohibiting such as it con- 
der noxious or foolisl On the 30th of 
Novemb L852 minission had been ap- 
) ted, and, 1 nsequence, t porteur Was 
re t tou have a stamp or | ission on every 
l that he sold The publishers had also 
been invited to send in the publications to be 
‘ i 1, and approved or rejected. The num- 
ber of sin consequence submitted had been 
! usand five hundred; and of them 
rt! had n refused permission to 
‘ cn tion. He asked the meeting 
result, the state of the 
, i ig every cottage in France, not 
{ { t or twenty, but for the last three 
t Many of thes ks were 
f superstitions, and the ex led fal- 
] trology were still preserved in them 
$ i truths { great void had been 
created by the withdrawal of these works,—and 
t} n had arises how that is to be 
l rhe g ern it had at rst trusted 
to t \ ‘ f the demand f L supply 
und su uently, finding that it did not come, 
had « \ L the proposition « ustigating 
1en of l genius to prepare works on history, 
n e, on clementary cher und on 
ther il subjects: but it had been con- 
lered rous thus to enter on a competition 
with t linary book trade, and the matter 
Was st inder consideration, ‘This disclosure 
of t colportage in Fra s quite 
ryy Qur own untry is Tast imitating 

t \ 
Va f ye ty i Histor her Life’ 
{ ’ ublished in o1 f the principal 
ipers. It is to fill altogether five 
\ I s of urse exp d with the 
lie terest, and if it imitate the frank- 
ss R in’s “Confessions,” will, from 
t nius and the adventurous career of the 
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authoress, be one of the most ext rdinary 


works in existence. The newspaper proprietors 


esteem its popularity so highly, that they have 
paid Madame Sand $20,000 for the « pyright. 


rice of Tk \ 


reduction has been made i 


ols among the Ancient Vhat an 


immense ne rice 








of books by the invention of the art printing! 
It is recorded of Plato, that althous! s pater- 
nal inheritance was small, he 1 three 
books of Philolaus the Pythagorean for ten 
thousand denarii, nearly S1500, We are also 
informed that Aristotle bought a tf oks be- 
longing to Speucippus, the philosopher, for three 

ttic talents, a sum equivalent t it SZSV0, 





St. Jerome also ruined himself by purchasing 


works of Origen, 


it rary Luh w.—The American author, Al- 





re has written one hundred volumes, Wesley 
wrote thirty octavo volumes, | wrote 
several hundred volumes, and I re l, 





million 
are equal 
und sixty 
st! Lo- 
f writers, 


uantity so much as the qual- 


the Spanish poet, published twent 

undred thousand lines, which 
to more than two thousand six hundred 
volumes as large as Milton’s Paradise L 


three h 


is the most voluminous 


not the q 


ez de Veza w 
| Q 
Dut it is 








ity of literary matter that insures immortality ; 
for long after the millions of Loy le Vega’s 
lines are buried in oblivion, the simple 
verses of Gray’s Elegy will live to delight man- 


kind. 
million 


nerease 


a se hool fund of one 


ars, and lands which, when sold, w 


Wisconsin has 
] 





it to tive million dollars. There are three thou- 
sand school districts in the state; onc hundred 
and five thousand and eighty-two rs were 
expended last year for teachers’ wages, During 





1853, the number of children in t tate be- 
i and twenty 


thous 


t hive 


nd thirty-five 


the ace rs, Was 


s ot 


tween ’ 
ve hun- 


hundred a 





dred, of whom one hundred and ei usand 
three hundred, or nearly four-fifths, attended 
school, Five years ago, of seventy t isand five 


hundred and sixty-seven children, y thirty- 





two done hundred and sey ur, or 
less half, attended school. 

Vedvrne Che legislature of this state has 
recently passed an act “to establish and main- 
tain a system of free publie school ud has 
wp. riated two hundred and forty thousand 
dollars annually for that purpose. 

Tivas has established a permanent school 
fund of two million of dollars, 

There are in the United States about sixty 
thousand common schools, which are s i] ported 


lion dol- 


at an annual expense of nearly six mi 


lars; more than half of which is expended by 
the states of New-York and Massachusetts. 
By a recent vote of the House of Commons, 


bundred and 


two hundred and fifty-one to om 





SIXEV-one, liissenters are admitted t study at 
the Universi vy of Oxford. The motion was 

erely to the effect that no oaths o1 crip- 
tions be necessary, except the oath of eciance, 
to any person matriculated at the University. 


+, how- 
entire ly removed, as the oaths 
: to the thirty-nine articles are 


ficulties in the way of graduat 


hot yet 


dispensed with. 
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